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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Situation 


Employment increased by an estimated 188,000 to 5,852,000 between 
April and May. The largest gains were in agriculture, construction and 
manufacturing, which together accounted for more than four fifths of the 
increase during the month, and the main requirements were for male workers, 
who accounted for almost 90 per cent of the increase. 


The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 
111,000, or 25 per cent, leaving a total of 334,000. In addition, an estimated 
20,000 were on temporary layoff, about the same as the previous month. 


Compared with last year, employment was 102,000 higher; the labour 
force was 6,000 higher; the number without jobs and seeking work was 
36,000 lower; and the number on temporary layoff was unchanged. 


As in the two previous months, the labour force rose more slowly than 
usual during May. During the first five months the increase over the 
corresponding period of 1958 averaged only 84,000. This increase amounts 
to just over 1 per cent, compared with a rate of nearly 4 per cent in 1957 
and a long-term average of 2 per cent. One of the reasons for this lag is 
reduced immigration; the total number of arrivals during the first quarter 
was down 20 per cent from the total in the same period last year, which, in 
turn, was well below the comparable total for 1957. Another important 
reason is the drop in the proportion of the adult population participating in 
the labour force. This is particularly noticeable among the young of both 
sexes, and older men. 


The month-to-month increase in total employment, and in non-farm 
employment, was smaller than the increase between April and May in four of 
the past six years. Although other evidence suggests that the very strong 
employment growth may have slowed down in May, the extent of the slowdown 
may be overestimated because the Labour Force Survey was conducted during 
an unusually early week of the month. At a time when the weekly increase 
in employment is 50,000 or more, a change of one week in the timing of 
the survey makes a considerable difference in year-to-year comparisons. 


The general recovery of the past six months was spread over a fairly 
broad range of industries, resulting in a gain, apart from the seasonal gain, 
of more than 2 per cent in total employment. The areas of weakness that 
have developed recently to slow down this advance are relatively small in 
number. The most important is probably residential construction. The number 
of new units started dropped sharply at the end of last year. This decline 
was largely the result of the curtailment of direct loans to builders by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Reports from most labour market areas 
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indicate that this downtrend continued during May. Although the number 
of housing units under construction is still higher than last year, the volume 
of hiring for housebuilding has fallen off and there has been no evidence 
so far of an offsetting increase in non-residential work. 

A second area of reduced activity is in forestry. In the three months, 
March to May, forestry employment was estimated to average 60,000, only 
4,000 better than last year’s record low. Most of this weakness is in the 
pulp-cutting areas of eastern Canada. On the West Coast the demand for 
lumber is still keeping saw and plane mills working at capacity; employment 
in forestry is much higher than last year and shortages of several key skills 
are reported. 

A third possible area of weakness is the automobile industry. In May, 
output of motor vehicles was down 9 per cent from April and 2 per cent 
from the same month last year. The drop was entirely in passenger cars; 
production of trucks was higher than last month and the same month last 
year. A large part of the decline in vehicle production was due to the 
Studebaker-Packard strike, although output of other firms was also down. 

Last year’s strong sector, the service industry, is no longer a buoyant 
source of labour demand. Service employment is still substantially higher than 
last year: 100,000 higher, on average, in the first five months. But in contrast 
to most of last year, the increase in service employment, apart from seasonal, 
has been negligible this spring. 

These factors have not retarded the employment upswing to any great 
extent. As indicated earlier, non-farm employment is currently more than 
2 per cent higher than last year, and those who have jobs are working longer 
hours and more continuously than a year earlier. In May, the estimated 
number of persons on short-time work was down 17 per cent from last year. 
In the first quarter, the average work week in manufacturing was 40.6 hours, 
up one half hour over the year. 

In general, layoffs this spring have been much lighter than in past years. 
The total was dominated by the release of more than 10,000 aircraft workers 
during February. In all other manufacturing industries, reported layoffs totalled 
fewer than 10,000 in the first five months of this year, compared with an 
average of more than 35,000 for the comparable period of the past five years. 
Work in the automotive industry in particular has been far steadier than in 
most years. Only some 3,000 workers were reported released in the first five 
months, and these were off work for relatively short periods of time. Layoffs 
in the manufacture of textiles, clothing, electrical appliances and iron and 
steel products were all substantially smaller than in past years. 


Recent Trends in Industrial Employment 


The employment upswing of the early months of this year was fairly 
widely diffused. Aside from forestry, which continued its downward course 
this spring, all of the major industry groups registered gains. Some of the 
largest increases occurred in industries that bore the brunt of the recession. 
The general pattern of recovery is illustrated in the accompanying charts, which 
show seasonally adjusted employment trends for the past two years in some 
of the major manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. 
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From the low point in 1958 to 


April 1959, construction employment, INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
seasonally adjusted, rose by 6.7 per Krensonally. edlusted) 

cent, recovering about half of the Saihied vile 

earlier loss. Mining, which was simi- 160 pooner 

larly hard hit during the recession, _and Real Estate 


made a strong recovery early in the 
year but edged down again in March 
owing to temporary cutbacks in fuel 
production. Employment in durable 
goods industries as a whole advanced 
by some 3 percentage points during taeda 
the four months from the turning point 
in December but was still 11 per cent 
below the pre-recession peak. Em- 
ployment in non-durables, which was 
less sharply curtailed during the busi- 
ness downturn, expanded more slowly. 
Service-producing industries regis- 
tered relatively small employment 
gains during the current business up- 
turn. Increases ranging from 1 to 2 
per cent were recorded in this broad 
group, which includes trade, service, 
finance, insurance, real estate, trans- 
portation, storage and communication. 
It will be remembered that most of 
these industries either expanded or 
remained stable during the recession. 
The upward trend in manufactur- 
ing employment was centred in the 
wood, paper, and iron and steel pro- 
ducts industries. Employment in wood 
products was boosted by increased : = 
purchases of lumber and furniture. WSL LULL 
Lumber sales increased as a result of oe 
an upturn in exports to the United 
States and a general improvement in 
the domestic market. Employment in 
paper products increased quite sharply 
during the second quarter of 1958 
mainly as a result of a settlement of a 
strike that tied up newsprint mills in 
British Columbia for over two months. 
Employment in this industry has been 
quite stable since the strike settlement. 
The employment recovery in the 
iron and steel products industry was 
perhaps the most significant develop- etal Tso) alter lll OSA) ACEI 
ment, as it reflects a change of business 


Transportation, Storage} 
and Communication 


Forestry (chiefly logging) 1 
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sentiment in some of the heavy indus- 
tries. The fact that steel users have 
been building up stocks again has had 
a particularly stimulating effect on pro- 
duction and employment in primary 
iron and steel. In the six months ending 
in April, employment advances in pri- 
mary iron and steel recovered more 
than one third of the losses that had 
taken place during the recession. Em- 
ployment conditions in the iron and 
steel industry as a whole (seasonally 
adjusted) have strengthened steadily 
since November 1958, although here, 
as in primary iron and steel, the ter- 
mination of industrial disputes was 
largely responsible for the advances. 
Transportation equipment is the 
only large group of manufacturing in- 
dustries in which employment was still 
following a downward course this 
spring. An upturn in car sales increased 
employment in motor vehicle manu- 
facturing by more than 15 per cent be- 
tween September and April, although 
this gain made up for only a small part 
of the earlier losses. In addition, there 
were moderate increases in railway 
rolling stock and shipbuilding. How- 
ever, these gains were more than offset 
by the cancellation of government air- 
craft contracts and the subsequent 
layoffs in associated industries. 
Layoffs in the aircraft industry 
were largely concentrated in Ontario. 
Nevertheless, the substantial gain in 
non-agricultural employment of the 
first two months was maintained in 
this region through May. Employment 
increases were also registered in all 
other regions. The most notable im- 
provement was in British Columbia, 
where strong domestic and overseas 
demands for lumber resulted in a con- 
tinued expansion in forestry and asso- 
ciated manufacturing industries. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, non-farm 
employment in this region during May 
was estimated to be 6 per cent higher 
than at the low point last summer. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
= LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis —)>EDMONTON —->OTTAWA—HULL 

St. John’s ey 
alifax 

METROPOLITAN AREAS Harnilton 

(labour force 75,000 or more) Montreal 
Toronto 


Vancouver-New 
Westminster 


—y)» WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford — }> GUELPH 
Cornwall —>FARNHAM-GRANBY Kitchener 
Lac St. Jean —>FORT WILLIAM- —)>LONDON 
Rouyn-Val d’Or PORT ARTHUR 
Shawinigan —>JOLIETTE 
Kingston 
—S NEW GLASGOW 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Niagara Peninsula 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Oshawa 
per cent or more in non-agri- —»>PETERBOROUGH © 
cultural activity) Saint John 
Sarnia 
— }>SHERBROOKE 
udbury 
—>SYDNEY 
—>TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
—->TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Thafor Megentic: |—SCHARLOTTETOWN  |—>LETNBRIDGE 
etford-Megantic- 
MAIO Seraeee ne St. Georges Chatham —-y»>MOOSE JAW 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Re Dee ERT |? NG ATTLEFORD 
per cent or more in agriculture) —}>YORKTON —+REGINA 
—->SASKATOON 
Bathurst Beauharnois Galt 
Brampton Belleville- —}> GODERICH 
Campbellton Trenton Kitimat 
Dauphin —»>BRACEBRIDGE —»>LISTOWEL 
Dawson Creek —>BRIDGEWATER Medicine Hat 
Edmundston Central St. Thomas 
Fredericton Vancouver —->SIMCOE, 
Gaspe Island STRATFORD 
Montmagny Chilliwack —->SWIFT CURRENT 
Newcastle Cranbrook —> WALKERTON 
Okanagan Valley Drumheller —> WEYBURN 
Prince George Drummondville Woodstock- 
args North Were ibe FALLS Ingersoll 
ore amloops 
MINOR AREAS Rimouski —}KENTVILLE 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) St. Stephen Lachute-Ste 
Sorel Therese 
Summerside —->LINDSAY 
Valleyfield —»NORTH BAY 
Woodstock —>OWEN SOUND 


—}>PEMBROKE 
—y)>PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
—>PRINCE RUPERT 
—->STE AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste Marie 
Trail-Nelson 
—»>TRURO 
—->VICTORIAVILLE 
—> YARMOUTH 


—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339 of March issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The spring upswing in employment 
gained momentum in the Atlantic region 
during May. At mid-month an estimated 
498,000 persons had jobs, about 39,000 
more than in April and 14,000 more than 
in May 1958. Most of the employment 
expansion in May resulted from renewed 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 
1957-58 1958-59 
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350,000 | activity in seasonal industries such as 
525,000 ae With Jobe a s f : fishi : ‘le 

= 500,000 =< s | arming, lishing, construction, sawmulling 

: 475,000 ~ f | and logging. Increased activity at the 

| So eee eae | Eastern Car Company Plant in Trenton 

| boosted manufacturing employment. Iron 

Seay cnr £2) NonAeare— | ore production was at a low level, how- 

425,000 . J | ever, owing to a mine closure at Bell 

en rt 4 {| Island, Nfid.; some 500 workers were 

by tae { reported to be directly affected by the 

I a et si =a ! a * 

JAS ONDJ FMAM J | closure. Production cutbacks were still 


: uaa taking place in coal mining; all of the 
Dominion Coal Co. mines in the ey one area were closed during the first two 
weeks of May, marking a continuation of periodic shutdowns that began 
last summer. 

Although total employment was higher than last year, weaknesses con- 
tinued in some of the leading industries. Forestry employment remained at a 
very low level in Newfoundland and New Brunswick owing to reduced demand 
for pulpwood. Mining was another major source of weakness in this region, 
although prospects appear to have brightened somewhat following the recent 
report of increased financial assistance for the movement of Nova Scotia coal 
by rail to points in Ontario and Quebec. 

The service-producing industries showed renewed strength during recent 
months, accounting for most of the increase in employment from last year. 
Transportation, trade, finance, insurance and real estate shared in the expansion. 
Steam railway employment increased due to higher railway car loadings. 


Manufacturing employment continued below the level of a year earlier. 
Pulp and paper, transportation equipment and iron and steel products showed 
sizeable year-to-year declines during the first quarter. Sawmilling showed some 
improvement as a result of increased sales on the domestic market. 


Although construction employment started off this year considerably 
higher than at the beginning of 1958, the gains this spring were smaller than 
anticipated. Activity can be expected to increase rapidly as the season advances, 
however, as the volume of construction planned for 1959 is considerably larger 
than last year’s figure. 


The generally improved employment situation was reflected in the reclas- 
sification of nine areas during the month to a category denoting lower unem- 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus par oarets Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas i 2 3 4 

May May May May May May May May 

1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
IMGtTOpONtAN. «os <.jcc00c osc ose 2 4 9 7 1 1 — — 
Major Industrial iy... 0... ssi" 5 12 18 11 3 3 _— _ 
Major Agricultural............. 2 4 6 8 6 2 oa a 
IN BNOS. 5. cle ROO aa I AAR OSeIae 19 28 27 26 12 4 — _ 
Roe Sig ea: 28 48 | 60 | 52 22 10 = = 


ployment. At the end of May the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 10 (15); in moderate 
surplus 11 (6). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Fishing and construction were 
mainly responsible for the decline in unemployment. Mining activity was at 
a low level owing to the closure of No. 6 mine at Bell Island. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Apart from seasonal influences, 
employment showed very little change in this area. Fish processing plants were 
very active during the month. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment conditions improved substantially during the month as several 
hundred workers were recalled at the Eastern Car Company plant at Trenton. 
Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Seasonal 
industries were almost entirely responsible for the upturn in employment in 
this area. The construction industry was busier than last year as several large 
projects were undertaken early this spring. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment dropped sharply in this area as outdoor activities resumed. Registra- 
tions at National Employment Service offices were more than one-fifth lower 
than last year. 


Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Bridgewater, Kentville, Truro and Yarmouth 
(major agricultural and minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region continued to expand seasonally during 
the month. At mid-May, the number of persons with jobs was estimated to 
be 1,594,000, an increase of some 62,000 over the previous month and 16,000 
over last year. Continuing good weather during the month helped farm opera- 
tions and, as a result, the increase in farm employment came close to 45 per 
cent of the total increase; this percentage was more than double the correspond- 
ing increase last year. Seasonal gains in construction, forestry operations and 
transportation contributed most to the increase in non-farm employment. 

Total employment in construction was about the same as a year ago. 
Work got underway on the Cartier mining development project in May, 
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although road conditions hampered the 
resumption of full operations. Some 
slackening in the previous high rate of 
housing starts was reported, but the 
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ee eae | volume of work in progress continued 
1,700,000 = mrnrrm ane risa | to be higher than last year. 
: 7 650:000) i ee y . . 
| The pulpwood drive was in full 
roars a Persons | swing and summer cutting had begun 
1,650,000 = With Jobs ee 5 at : 
ee Ae ra in some areas. The number of workers 


1,950,000 engaged in pulp-cutting operations was 
very little higher than last year’s very 
low level. Arrangements were made for 
See the movement of some 1,500 workers to 
1,350,000 —} ~~ —— pe" logging operations in Maine. Employ- 
pe ment in saw and planing mills was well 
: Nite eas above last year’s level. The lifting of 
SAS ON DUP FEM A Ms , road restrictions and increasing demand 
from construction contributed much to 

this increase. 

In manufacturing, employment was still lower than a year earlier, although 
general improvement has been apparent since the turn of the year. Employment 
in both the durable and non-durable groups increased. In the non-durable 
group, primary and secondary textiles and leather showed consistent gains 
during the first quarter of this year, reaching levels higher than last year. Some 
seasonal layoffs were reported in these industries in May but they were neither 
as long nor did they affect as many people as last year. In the durable goods 
producing industries, although employment was still well below last year, 
the downward trend had been checked. Employment trends in the iron and 
steel, transportation equipment and electrical groups have pointed upward 
since January. Employment in the aluminum industry, which reached a low 
in February, improved somewhat in March. 


Unemployment declined in all areas during the month. At the end of 


May, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 12 (18); in moderate surplus, 12 (6). 


With Jobs: 


1,450,000 — Non-Agriculture tee 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment, which at the 
end of March was about 1 per cent higher than last year, continued to increase. 
Construction and transportation showed sizeable gains. Activity increased 
notably in iron and steel, sheet metal and structural steel plants. A $60,000,000 
contract awarded to one of the large local aircraft manufacturing firms con- 
tributed much to stabilizing employment in this industry. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment increased 
in the Quebec area as gains in construction, forestry and transportation more 
than offset seasonal layoffs in textiles and leather plants. Shipbuilding plants 
in Levis were busy. 


Joliette, Sherbrooke and Trois Rivieres (major industrial) were reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome, Victoriaville (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario increased 
seasonally during the month. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs at May 16 was 
estimated to be 2,182,000, up 43,000 |... ragdets 
from the previous month and 31,000 | 2:0, 
from the previous year. More than four- | “”” Sasss 
fifths of the month-to-month increase | | 
occurred in non-agricultural industries. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
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Persons 


The increase in economic activity, | 22, ee eat 
which was fairly widespread, was essen- | aa 
tially due to seasonal factors, with the | "2,050,000 — 
important exception of the primary iron | With Jobs: 


= 2,050,000 -——— ___ Non-Agriculture 
z= 


and steel industry, where production 
exceeded the usual seasonal rate. Steel 
production in May rose more than 17 
per cent over the year and was 12 per 
cent higher than in May 1957. The sharp 
increase in steel orders was due in part = — Se 
to greater current consumption and in part to a policy of inventory accumula- 
tion. The general acceleration in economic activity was partly offset by a 
reported decline in housing starts and reduced automobile production. New 
housing starts in most parts of the region have shown a declining tendency in 
recent months; the total under construction, however, was still higher than 
last year. Automobile production declined about 9 per cent during the month 
and was also slightly lower than last year. The manufacture of farm implements 
and roadbuilding machinery continued at a higher level than the year before. 
The capital goods industry as a whole showed little progress during the month. 

Unemployment fell considerably over the month and was also much lower 
than last year. Half of the 34 labour market areas were reclassified during 
the month, all to categories denoting less unemployment. At the end of May, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 2 (5); in moderate surplus, 20 (22); in balance, 12 (7). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas With Classification Unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
Employment in the area was well above last year’s level. The improvement 
was due in the first place to the high rate of iron and steel production. The 
industry has also embarked on a multimillion-dollar expansion program which 
will greatly increase its capacity. Production of farm machinery continued at 
a high rate, and output of earth-moving machinery increased considerably. 
Total construction exceeded last year’s, although some decline was reported 
in new housing. At mid-month a strike occurred at the Studebaker-Packard 
automobile plant, affecting nearly 500 workers. Toronto (Group 2). Employ- 
ment rose steadily during the month and was higher than last year. A number 
of firms returned to full production, recalling many laid-off workers. The 
improvement was most noticeable in non-durable goods industries. Production 
of iron and steel and farm implements continued high but other iron and 
steel products remained at a lower level of activity. A large volume of 
construction was underway. 
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Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased sharply over last month as well as over last year. There was 
great demand for labour, particularly in construction and agriculture. Residen- 
tial construction continued at a high level. The log-drive began earlier than 
usual this year, resulting in a considerable volume of hiring in outlying 
areas. 

Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
labour surplus was reduced to a moderate dimension for the first time since 
September 1958. The reclassification was due to improvements in the auto- 
mobile industry and supplier plants, tool and die jobbing shops, and agriculture. 


Guelph and London (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 

Peterborough and Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) were reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Barrie (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Bracebridge, Lindsay, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Goderich, Listowel, Simcoe, Stratford, Walkerton (minor) were reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


The Prairie Provinces experienced 
a moderate seasonal employment increase 
in May. A rise of 32,000 from the April 
total brought the estimate of persons with 
jobs to 1,044,000. This was 14,000 
above the total a year earlier. In non- 
agricultural employment the change dur- 
| ing the month, amounting to 23,000, 
: - “ihe tie | was a little smaller than in 1958 and a 
'< 1,050,000 s——~ 9 #3 A 4 
000,000 Stee En Se little larger than in 1957. 

Farm hirings, which had been lower 
: aR, {| than usual in April, were much below 
| 750,000 L——— Non-Agriculture { average in May. The total increase in 
hoa : | the agricultural work force for these two 
| . | months this year was less than half the 
shee ay. | increase for the same months in either 
ya ape ea | of the past two years. This appeared 
Saini ce! to be due both to reduced crop prospects 
ane to adverse weather conditions, which slowed seeding. Intermittent rain 
combined with hot, dry weather and consequent soil drifting delayed seeding 
Operations in many parts of the region. In contrast to dryness elsewhere, 
the weather was excessively wet in eastern Manitoba. 

The chief stimulus to non-farm employment in the region was provided 
by the usual May upswing in seasonal activities. Many municipal projects 
got underway, and highway repair and construction were resumed. Staffs 
were expanded in purely summer activities such as drive-in establishments 
and in the motels, restaurants and other enterprises engaged in tourist trade. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- PRAIRIE 
— = — 1957-58 1958-59 


Manufacturing employment in May was almost back to the 1957 level. 
In the first quarter of 1958 it had declined to more than 2 per cent below 
the same period of 1957. By the first quarter of the current year it was about 
1 per cent under the 1957 level. The 1958-1959 increase was a little stronger 
in Alberta than in the other two provinces. In the first quarter of this year 
the numbers engaged in food and beverage processing and in the printing and 
publishing industries were larger than at the same time in 1957. In some 
durables, however, especially in transportation equipment fabrication, some 
relative weakness persisted. 

Demand this spring has been much weaker for unskilled workers than 
for tradesmen and for persons with special training. Shortages of well qualified 
mechanics, welders, nurses and stenographers were reported. University under- 
graduates, having completed their \winter studies, entered the labour force 
for the summer. 

Unemployment was lower at the end of the month than last year. Of the 
20 labour market areas in the region, 13 were reclassified in. the month to 
categories denoting reduced unemployment. At the end of May the classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 2 (4); 
in moderate surplus 9 (13); in balance 9 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2 and Edmonton (metropolitan) 
was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Construction and service industries 
expanded seasonally. In the north, water transportation opened up and workers 
were being recalled to pulp mills and planer mills. Oil drilling and geophysical 
work were down from the high levels of the past two years in Alberta. 
Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A high level of building 
activity in the city and further movements of men to the hydro and mining 
projects in northern Manitoba reduced registrations of construction workers 
at the local office of the National Employment Service by 25 per cent from 
last year. 

Fort William and Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. Mining and transportation employment was increased by a 
high rate of iron ore production. River drives were getting underway in 
outlying districts. Some bush camps were delaying their opening until later 
than usual this year. 

Regina and Saskatoon (major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Work on the dam project on the South Saskatchewan River 
between Saskatoon and Regina continued. Employment on the site added 
buoyancy to economic activity in nearby centres. 


PACIFIC 


The employment situation in the Pacific region continued to improve 
during the month. Persons with jobs totalled 534,000 at mid-May, 12,000 
more than the previous month and 27,000 more than the previous year. 
Non-agricultural industries accounted for almost all of the month-to-month 
increase in total employment. 

The seasonal rise in employment which began in January continued 
throughout the period under review. The economy derived its main strength 
from a sharp increase in activity in forestry and forestry products. Logging 
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operations in the coastal areas expanded 
substantially, causing shortages of ex- 
perienced labour; in the interior, bush 
operations were temporarily hampered 
by heavy rains. Sawmills continued to 
increase production above last year’s 
level and some were operating in three 
shifts. The heavy demand for sawn 
lumber came from domestic customers 
as well as from the United States and 
was partly stimulated by the possibility 
of a strike in the lumber industry, in 
which contract negotiations are now in 
progress. Activity in hard-rock mining 
increased, resulting in shortages of quali- 
fied men. Total construction continued 
at a high level, although the number of 
new homes being built showed a declining 
trend; residential contract awards in April fell below the year-earlier level. 
Industrial construction will receive a considerable boost as work begins on a 
$20,000,000 iron and steel smelter at Kimberley. 


Unemployment declined considerably during the month and was much 
lower than last year. One of the 11 areas in the region was reclassified to 
a category denoting less unemployment. The area classification at the end of 
May was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
2 (6); in moderate surplus, 8 (5); in balance, 1 (0). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employ- 
ment situation continued to improve, and total employment was noticeably 
higher than last year. More logging camps were brought into full operation 
during the month, causing difficulties in meeting the demand for experienced 
workers, The lumber industry was very active and sawmills were operating 
in two to three shifts to meet the greatly increased demand for sawn lumber 
for domestic use and for exports. Construction showed a considerable improve- 
ment over last year. The number of permits issued for institutional and commer- 
cial construction rose noticeably, although housing starts showed a declining 
trend. Labour shortages included logging equipment operators, mechanics 
and steel fabricators. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
improved, in spite of weaknesses in shipyards, public utilities, and transporta- 
tion. The higher level of construction activity during the winter resulted in a 
levelling-out of the demand for construction workers. Labour shortages were 
reported in certain metalworking trades, and there was also a shortage of 
auto mechanics, machinists, and electricians. 


Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................ May 16 6,186,000 | + 1.3 + 1.1 
BrsOUSRWItL IOOBsine te ote a ee ee. ....| May 16 5,852,000 | + 3.3 + 1.8 
Agriculture.......... EROS Pe sak! May 16 724, 000 + 9.5 — 2.0 
Non-Agriculture......... PAU in Suctcly. May 16 5,128,000 | + 2.5 si) 20 
POBACHAVV OR CP Ste cacg vckys ces, Mies sho * May 16 4,695,000 | + 3.3 = 1252, 
Usually work 35 hours or more..... ...| May 16 5,466,000 | + 3.3 + 2.1 
At work 35 hours or more....:...:...:. May 16 5,182,000 + 4.5 +44.3(c) 
' At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover.| May 16 63, 000 —16.0 —16.0 
LOTLOLDCTICASONS. dase Jesidbelia: alin irs May 16 201,000 | —14.5 —88.0(c) 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| May 16 20,000 | — 9.1 + 5.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... May 16 386,000 | + 2.9 — 3.0 
Without jobs and seeking work............... May 16 334,000 | —25.0 — 9.7 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Jxter itor Re ee Ae aoe May 14 87,300 | —18.1 + 0.9 
GIGKCOLE EE Ae ate ee ee ee May 14 200, 100 —20.5 — 4.4 
OENGHE OG £6 Soste Coto tied JUL hae Saeki Ae ieee awa May 14 162, 900 —22.1 —12.0 
RTA Ce etge Oe 2 aes ee et oes Oe Pee May 14 75, 900 —23.3 — 5.4 
LOUNGE AB ct scnchgee ARISE SS seomeines oo ae a a le May 14 59,300 | —11.9 —20.0 
oval nal remionszat Ps. 2. sces. fee. May 14 585,500 | —20.2 — 7.8 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
ihe o cots Chet SRA beeen ei cA et Sane eas oe a April 30 610,770 —20.4 —15.4 
Amount of benefit payments................. April $59, 964, 585 — 9.0 —10.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... March 113.7 | + 0.6 + 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... March 108.3 | + 0.7 0.0 
aN GIONL ae Sore. ates haces oa ee alefh ime Ist Qtr 1959 16,955 — —20.2 
Destined to the labour force................} Ist Qtr 1959 8, 056 — —23.0 
Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress.................. March 761 +11.3 — 2.2 
Number of workers involved............ March 132,156 | + 6.3 —46.2 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Peekes and lockouts..::..2... 0.120 .2s e ee May 32 | +45.5 on) 
Nowotworkersiinvolved.s vi. fc RU May 5,359 —38.7 —35.0 
DP LONN IN THAN CSV S: «cys, t ol. og bites See May 60, 825 —15.9 —15.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... March $72.63 — 0.7 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... March $1.72} + 0.6 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... March 40.3) — 1.5 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. March $69.44 | — 0.5 Bei 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........| May 125.6| + 0.2 + 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| March 126M OS + 2.7 
MotalelabourancoMery;... cts .twek aah $000,000) March 1,374 + 0.9 + 7.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)...... April 161.3} + 1.2 + 9.2 
Manufacturing............. Ma eee en, ae April 145.7 | + 1.6 + 8.7 
MO CS AeeE eesti Shab Vestas adits ao April 147.1 + 1.8 + 8.2 
on Durabless mice: os. che ie ek cide April 144.4| + 1.4 + 9.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
See also page 339, March issue. 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(6) See page 339, March issue. 


(c) The unusually large number working less than 35 hours during the week ended May 24, 1958, was due to the 
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Queen’s Birthday being in the survey week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


During May a possible strike was averted in connection with a dispute 
involving the CBC and some of its employees. One major strike, involving 
the Polymer Corporation in Sarnia, Ont., continued during the entire month. 
Early in June a strike of employees of Studebaker-Packard in Hamilton was 
settled. Collective bargaining affecting employees engaged in the woods opera- 
tions of the eastern Canadian pulp and paper companies was largely completed 
during May, while negotiations in this industry on the West Coast had just 
reached the conciliation stage. Some important settlements were reached and 
other negotiations continued in both metal-mining and coal-mining during 
the month. Settlements affecting large numbers of workers have been reached 
in the past few months in the hydro-electric power and telephone industries. 
Bargaining has begun in a number of hospitals across the country, and also 
in the clothing and textile industries. More work stoppages occurred in May 
than in the preceding month but the number of workers involved was less. 


The imminent possibility of a strike that would have affected all operations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was averted when a settlement was 
reached between the CBC and the National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians. The wage increase will total slightly less than 10 per cent 
by the end of the present agreement (for details see the accompanying table). 
The dispute was settled following successful mediation by the Director of 
the Industrial Relations Branch of the federal Department of Labour. 

A prolonged strike has continued up to the time of writing at the 
Polymer Corporation in Sarnia. The work stoppage began on March 18 and 
currently involves some 1,600 workers, members of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ Union. During the month Eric Taylor was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour as an industrial inquiries commissioner to investigate the 
dispute and seek a solution. At the time of writing it has been reported that 
two of the five non-monetary issues in dispute have been resolved. Still to 
be settled before the monetary discussions can begin are job progression, 
seniority rights and the no-strike, no-lockout clause in the agreement. The 
union has claimed that company demands would have eliminated provisions 
in the agreement protecting workers’ job security, seniority and promotion 
rights, as well as recognition of craft lines. 

The 25-day strike involving almost 500 employees of Studebaker-Packard 
of Canada Limited in Hamilton, Ont., was ended early in June following 
negotiations in which Ontario’s Chief Conciliation Officer participated. The 
agreement between the company and the United Automobile Workers, the 
terms of which were reported to amount to a 23-cents-an-hour “package”, was 
made effective from January 1, 1959. It provides for an increase of 6 cents 
an hour on unskilled rates on the first of January of this year with a similar 
increase effective on the first of January for each of the next two years. The 
company also agreed to pay an additional 5 cents an hour as cost-of-living 
bonus effective from the time the agreement is signed; a cost-of-living escalator 
clause was established providing for a 1-cent increase in hourly rates for 
each 6/10 point rise in the consumer price index from a base of 125.4. The 
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THE NEW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


This month’s Review has been enlarged in scope. 

A more comprehensive general summary of current collective 
bargaining has been presented, along with a three-part table giving in 
some detail the stages reached by collective bargaining in major industries 
during the month under review. The broader coverage has been made 
possible through an improved system of obtaining field information, sup- 
plemented when necessary by press reports. 

The table on the collective bargaining scene now covers all 
agreements affecting 500 workers or more, excluding those in the con- 
struction industry, whereas it formerly dealt only with those involving a 
minimum of 1,000 workers. Part I of the table lists settlements expiring 
over a three-month period dated from the reference month (i.e. the month 
for which current bargaining and settlements are reviewed); Part IL lists 
the agreements under negotiation in the reference month; Part III is a 
listing and brief summary of the major terms of settlements reached in 
the reference month. 

Part I indicates the agreements which normally will be negotiated 
in the period following the reference month. Most agreements, once 
negotiations begin, move into Part II of the table. This part is divided 
into a number of sections, each denoting a stage in the bargaining process, 
although not many negotiations will go through every stage. The stages 
are: bargaining, conciliation officer, conciliation board, post-conciliation 
bargaining, arbitration and work stoppage. 


The first heading, “bargaining,” refers to bargaining before con- 
ciliation. Many negotiations move directly from the bargaining stage 
to the settlement stage without conciliation. Those cases undergoing 
conciliation are listed either under “conciliation officer” or “conciliation 
board”; and those in which bargaining follows after one or both of these 
stages are listed under “post-conciliation bargaining”. In certain cases, 
the parties either agree or are required by law to accept arbitration, which 
is a binding decision by a third party on the disposition of the terms 
being negotiated; such cases are listed under the “arbitration” heading. 

In each individual case the name of the employer or employers is 
indicated, followed by identification of the location or area of the bargain- 
ing unit covered by the agreement (whether it is a particular city or 
town, is province-wide or nation-wide), followed by the name of the 
union. 

Part III of the table lists settlements and summarizes the more 
important features of each settlement. This information is based on 
monthly reports received from federal industrial relations officers across 
the country. 

The text accompanying the table is based largely on reports from 
the field officers, but relies in some instances also on press reports and 
other news sources. 
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formula of 1 cent for each .6 rise in the index is similar to that now in 
force in the “big three” auto manufacturers. The settlement has been described 
as a compromise. The union had asked for a total increase of 26 cents an 
hour to bring its rates into line with what it called the lowest of those of 
the “big three”, namely, Ford at Oakville. The pension plan and the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plan have been adjusted on the same basis 
as in the agreement between the UAW and General Motors. 

Collective bargaining in the forest products industry shifted from eastern 
Canada, where bargaining is nearly completed, to the West Coast. Some 
27,000 employees are said to be involved in negotiations between the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America and Forest Industrial Relations, an associa- 
tion bargaining for 141 coastal lumber companies. The case has gone to a 
conciliation board which is now concluding its hearings. It is reported that 
the union was bound by a policy set at its last convention to go on strike 
by June 16, the day the present agreement expires, if a new agreement has 
not been reached by that time. Since such a strike would be illegal if the 
conciliation board had not reported by then, the union leadership has sought 
membership approval to postpone the deadline. However, at the time of 
writing, the decision on this was not known. The union is reported to have 
rejected an earlier employer offer of an increase of 12 cents an hour over 
a two-year period. The union is said to be seeking a 20-per-cent wage increase 
over the present base rate of $1.72 an hour. 

Negotiations between Noranda Mines and the United Steelworkers of 
America are currently underway. The union has asked for what is reported 
to be a 45-cent “package” in a three-year agreement, including a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase, which would raise the male labour rate to $1.67 an 
hour. Other proposals of the union concern a pension plan, improved sick 
benefit plan, annual vacations and three additional holidays with pay (to make 
eight). According to press reports, in the middle of May the company offered 
an imcrease on current wages that would total 12 cents an hour over the 
three years of a new agreement; this was turned down by the union. 


A settlement has been reported in the base metal-mining industry between 
the Falconbridge Nickel Mines of Falconbridge, Ont., and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, embodying wage increases totalling 
6 per cent over the next three years. An earlier agreement was reached in this 
industry between the same union and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Corporation in British Columbia, embodying a 12-cent wage increase over 
the next two years, while McIntyre Porcupine Mines in Northern Ontario 
and the United Steelworkers of America recently reached an agreement embody- 
ing a 13-cent increase over two years. The steelworkers’ union has recently 
reached an agreement with American Smelting and Refining (see table for 
detail). Negotiations in the metal-mining industry are also underway between 
the Steelworkers and Quemont Mining in Noranda, Que., Steep Rock Iron 
Mines in Steep Rock, Ont., Dominion Wabana Ore, Newfoundland, and 
Normetal Mining in Quebec. 

The United Mine Workers of America has agreed to extend its present 
agreements with the Dominion Coal Company and Old Sydney Collieries for 
one year with no substantial change in the present conditions. The membership 
of the union voted on the extension of these agreements with no increase in 
present rates of pay; the vote was reported to be 2,419 in favour of extending 
the agreements without change and 2,298 against. It is reported that the 
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union had originally sought a general wage increase that would have amounted 
to more than $2.00 a day on the present daily basic rate of $11.54. It is 
said that poor markets, which have forced the temporary closing of the 
mines in the Sydney area on a staggered basis, are the reason for extending 
the present two-year agreement without any significant change. It is also 
reported that some improvement in the economic outlook is hoped for as 
a result of special federal and Nova Scotia government financial assistance 
for one year to the coal mines in this region. 

Bargaining affecting hydro-electric power workers has culminated in a 
number of settlements in recent months. In January an agreement was reached 
between the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission and the Ontario Hydro 
Employees Association (CLC) providing a wage increase to tradesmen of 
14 per cent retroactive to April 1,.1958, plus 2 per cent effective January 1 
of this year and one half of 1 per cent to be effective later this year. In March 
an agreement was reached between the Calgary Power Commission and an 
employees’ association providing a 4-per-cent wage increase effective July 1 
of this year and a further 33 per cent effective June 1, 1960. In the same 
month an agreement was reached between the Toronto Hydro Electric Com- 
mission and the National Union of Public Service Employees (CLC) providing 
an increase of 5 cents across the board in a two-year agreement. In April 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) reached 
agreement with Nova Scotia Light and Power providing for wage increases 
totalling 10 per cent over a three-year term. In May an agreement between 
the same union and the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission provided 
for a 3-per-cent increase for all classifications during the first year of the 
two-year agreement and a similar increase during the second year. 

Over the past few months collective agreements have been reached between 
various unions and the telephone companies in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. The most recent of these was a one-year agreement 
signed in May between the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Manitoba Telephone System, providing an increase of approximately 5 per cent 
to all classifications effective April 1, 1959. 

Negotiations are currently underway affecting hospitals in Quebec City, 
Montreal and Hamilton. An agreement was recently. reached between the 
Building Service Employees’ Union and Toronto General Hospital; details 
will appear in next month’s LABOUR GAZETTE. A significant settlement was 
the one signed earlier this year between the Registered Nurses’ Association 
of British Columbia (ind.) and Vancouver General Hospital. At one point 
during negotiations leading up to this settlement it appeared that a strike 
of the nurses might have occurred. The one-year agreement covering 580 
nurses provides an increase of $20 per month in basic rates; increments were 
increased to 5 per cent of the basic rate retroactive to the first of this year. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding agreements 
in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring during June, July and August 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .......... 
Aluminum Co. of Can., Kingston, ‘Ont. 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, St. John, N.B. 
Automatic Electric (Can. ), Brockville, ‘Ont. oe 
B.C. Electrical, Vancouver, B.C. 
Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ont. 


Quiet) gs Sk ER ear ee 


Que.) 


Que.) 


Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Ont. 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .........0...:.. 
Cdn. Tube & Steel Products, Montreal, Que. .... 
City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. .................... 


City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. ..........00....... 


City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. ..........0...0..... 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Les Escoumins, Que. 
Consumers’ Gas of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 
Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Que. 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. -- EEE eee 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N.S. ........ 
Dominion Structural Steel, Montreal, Ouereean: 
Donohue Bros., Clermont, Quea se Sosa 
Dress Mfrs.’ Guild, Toronto, Ont. 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Ont. .0.......cccccceeeeeee 
Fishing cos. (various), Vancouver, B.C. 
Fraser Companies, Cabano, Quefah  eerere 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. .... 
He Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver, 
Hyde Park Clothes, Montreal, Que. ... 
John Murdock, St. ‘Raymond, Ques ee an 
Montreal Dress Mfrs.’ Guild, Montreal, Que. .... 
New Brunswick Telephone, New Brunswick... 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
re Federated Shippers Assoc., Kelowna, 


Pulp & paper mills (various), British Columbia 
Rowntree Co:; Toronto}| Ont’ (23 eee eee 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. .......... 
Taverns & hotels (various), Toronto Onts ee 


Union 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (craft and 
services ) 

Traffic Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (clerical 
empl.) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (equip- 
ment salesmen) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nat. cyte Public Empl. (CLC) (outside 
em 

Nat. it Nie Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
em 

Bro. MBiserfieal Wkrs. (ind.) 

Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers eile CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Fishermen (ind.) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 

Bro. Railway, Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Bro. Railway, Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Cloth. Wkrs. (AFL- moe ina 

Cath. Union of Farmers (ind. 
?AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. 

Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 

United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 

Okanagan Fed. of Fruit & Vegetable Wkrs. 
(CLC) 

Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail Wholesale Wkrs. Sb heenlee 
Wheat Pool Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress during May 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Alberta Government Telephones, Edmonton 


oe Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
TWO! ussscigsanditties ayer. Reet Sercase, een eS 
1 arenes Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
BF. Goodrich, Kitchener 6a = ree 
Cab companies (various), Vancouver, B.C. ........ 
Can. Cement, Montreal, Que. 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Riverss: Quel cos 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Toronto, Ont. ............ 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide 
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Union 


Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CIO) (plant 
craft) 


Services Fed. (CCCL) (male empl.) 


Services Fed. (CCCL) (female empl.) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stage Empl., Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC ") 


Company and Location Union 


Cdn. Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont. .......... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal, Que. ................ United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 

Cdn. Pacific Airlines, Vancouver, B.C. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. ................ CLC-chartered locals 

Give OrMWANTIPeSs | MAIS | ...:sry.sccecsterscissooscsoesortonvese Nat. Union Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
ClictieLeabody: siratrord, Ont. .....2... eee Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Provi- 


GencemViontreal-w Owe. eae th eee pes Services Fed. (CCCL) 
Courtaulds (Can.), Cornwall, O ... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David & Fréres, Montreal, Que. 


Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 


Dom. Bridge, Vancouver, BiG et ipa tbte creed 253 Bridge, Structural-Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Electric Tamper & Equipment, Montreal, Que..... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth, N.S. ....................... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C. ........00...... Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Int. Harvester, Chatham, One Sele hee, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Laundries (various), Vancouver, B.C. ............... Laundry Wkrs. (CLC) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone System, Winnipeg, Man. .... Man. Telephone Wkrs. (ind.) 

Norton Company, Chippawa, Ont. ............0..0..0 Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Priceperos., Kenogami,nOue, (2.t tite. -cseneee Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 

R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, ONC Re he ees Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, OU EER eRe Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Stemberg’s; Montreal): Que. \.......ccccdsscccsmvsccciddooevered Empl. Protective Assoc. (ind.) 

St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. ................... Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 

Trans Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIC/CLC) 

Trans Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que. ............ Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C..... Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 

Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


L’Assoc. de Marchands Détaillants, Quebec, Que. Fur Wkrs. (CCCL) 
L’Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que. 


(wholesale food operations) ..........c:.::ccceccee Commerce Empl. (CCL) 
tlasmAsbestos, sMiontreals Quenei-..c.-kicck es Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 
Automobile dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
G@dnreindustriess Millhaven, Ont. 3225.....cc215:-28.- Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn NackerstiMontreal ,MQuew ..:.cx.cs8.s ces tecees cee Four unions (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Re ipyaromaC@alsary; Altay + scricccdecked assteccc ovecsiassteca torn Nat. Union Public Empl. (CCCL) 
Dairies (various), Toronto, Ont. ......c.00-.0c.ccscs Teamsters (CLC) 
Wunlop? Canada, Toronto, Ont... «ins. scle ces Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ...... Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 
Henge ©o:.) Leamington, cOrit. et oe ecco Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..............ccccccce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .................0.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I Woounsmivitic, Welland) Ontainiichccsitte kes. 20: Textile Council (ind.) 

Conciliation Board 

BSUIESHMIRUDDEL,. UACDING, QUG,, o.::sczscursao-.euescegeasere s+ CLC-chartered local 
Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. ................ RR Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. National Railways, North Sydney, N.S. ....... Int. Assoc. Longshoremen (CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Western Region), Mont- 

rel. (Os “gapped bey aaereee Den Oe gia ee eats aii Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Eastern Region), Mont- 

teal, (OSES ae year ee eeecooet once ee oe ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

City of PRAT COT GOING, often ceca ee Oe ee cece ce Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 
Crane Ltd., Montreal, (Oley se Benes ae ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Bridge, Lachine, LOAUIO” pac tie leet i wie ii Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Women Uber, ot. VETOMe, OUCH vied lees cserceutetsanse CLC-chartered local 

Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, 

PD MUMMONGVINS: \OQUC sess sch-cesad-vonsecteteer y cgtepenceoene Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 

WMomevestie,. Montreal, Que, ......c..-rs--ecsc.esarrsseocees United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
WISE RICSIPASSOOs Of EC tit rc ireiccnarteaneenrenteretscccs United Fishermen (ind.) 
Fish canning companies (various), Vancouver, 

ELON Are Meetincrs b Nee fa kid c shades gots airconcecces alee ecoes United Fishermen (ind.) 
Horestaindustrial: Relations, BC. ....f..ccccsssc0-s00e Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Birve@adbury, Montreal, Oues .crc--- herd ecneesistsreace Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs.’ Assoc. of Western Canada ........ Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton? Cotton, Hamilton); Onit.s)..2.:...s.002d00ce-2-0- Textile Wkrs.’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FORMER CISte LOTOULO, WOM avtcadeametesstiires:sstuatoasere Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Minette RUDDEer. « Granby, OQUCs co vetecncc:cececenscnceyeartecs CLC-chartered local 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, “Ques i0..2.....scnses. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. 0.0.0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont.” 0.0.4 Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post Conciliation Bargaining 
Hotel Licensees, Edmonton, Alta. ......0......0..0000. Hotel Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ...............0.00- Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sil 


Arbitration Board 


Company and Location Union 
Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police, : ; 
Toronto, Ont. °c2ecc..cee esate eee eee eases: Metro. Police Assoc. (ind.) 


Work Stoppage 
Polymer Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. .............. Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached during May 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate). 


American Smelting & Refining, Buchans, Nfld—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr agree- 
ment eff. March 1, 1959, covering 700 empl.—S¢-an-hr increase with a basic hourly rate of $1.50. 

Alberta Government Telephones, Alberta—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr 
agreement eff. May 1, 1959, covering 1,300 empl.—4% increase across the board, or approx- 
imately 6¢-an-hr. 

L’Assoc, Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que.—Commerce Empl. (CCCL): 2-yr agreement 
eff. March 1959, covering 1,300 empl.—$1l-a-wk wage increase retroactive to March 1, 1959 and 
$1.25-a-wk increase on March 1, 1960. 

Can. Steamship Lines, Point Edward, Toronto, Port Arthur, Windsor—RR and SS Clerks 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement covering 1,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr increase retroactive to the 1958 
season plus 7¢-an-hr during 1959; 3-wk vacation (provided for first time) after 20 years. 

Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide—Broadcast Empl., Technicians (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
30-month agreement covering 1,300 empl—Ii3% wage increase retroactive to August 1, 1958, 
3% on May 1, 1959 and 3.775% on April 1, 1960. 

Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide—Radio, T.V. Empl. (ind.): 2-yr agreement covering 
2,200 empl.—4% general wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1959 and 3% on April 1, 1960. 

Cdn. Glove Mfrs.’ Assoc., Montreal, Que.—Clothing Wkrs. (CCCL): 13-month agreement 
eff. Feb. 1, 1959 covering 1,000 empl—10% general wage increase; one additional statutory 
aes now 7; increase in the employer health insurance plan contribution from 2.1% 
LOZ 0. 

Dom. Coal, Sydney, N.S.—Mine Wkrs. (ind.): 1-yr agreement covering 6,700 empl.— 
previous agreement extended without change to December 31, 1959. 

Dom. Rubber, Kitchener, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—64¢-an-hr general increase, with a 1¢-an-hr adjustment for skilled trades. 

Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement covering 
700 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 

Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 34-yr agreement covering 
660 empl. 4¢-an-hr general increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1958, 4¢ on Sept. 1, 1959 and 
a On, Re 1960, with skilled trades receiving an additional 4¢-an-hr on May 4, 1959 and 

ept. 1; : 

Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont.—United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.): 3-yr agreement covering 
550 empl.—6¢-an-hr increase on April 1, 1959, 6¢ April 1, 1960 and 6¢ April 1, 1961, with a 
2¢-an-hr increase on night shift premium. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Falconbridge, Ont—Mine Mill (ind.): 3-yr agreement covering 
2,300 empl.—1% general wage increase eft. April 21, 1959, 2% eff. Jan. 2, 1960 and 3% eff. 
Jan. 2, 1961, with $50 to cover retroactivity to June 1, 1958. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Matane, Que.—Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement cover- 
ing 700 empl.—previous contract extended with no change to March 31, 1960. 

Kellogg Co., London, Ont-—Grain Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement covering 600 
workers—44% increase eff. April 15, 1959. : 

MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que—Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—a 10¢-an-hr increase eff. June 1, 1959 providing minimum hourly wage 
of $1.56 for females, $1.72 for males and $2.30 for skilled tradesmen; increase in empl. sick 
benefits from $38 a week to $40 for women and from $43 to $50 for men. 

Manitoba Telephone System, province-wide—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increase of approximately 5% to all classifications eff. April 1, 
1959, with some adjustments in shift work premium pay. 

N.B. Electric Power Commission, province-wide—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr 
agreement covering 600 wkrs.—3% wage increase for all classifications during the first yr, and 
3% during the second yr. 

Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta——Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement 
covering 600 empl.—2¢-an-hr increase retroactive to December 1, 1958, 3¢ eff. April 1, 1959 
and 3¢ December 1, 1959, with an increase in shift premium from 10¢ to 12¢; one day’s full pay 
for loss of work due to bereavement in worker’s immediate family. : 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S——Mine Wkrs. (ind.): 1-yr agreement covering 
1,500 empl.—previous agreement extended without change to December 31, 1959. : 

R.C.A. Victor, Owen Sound, Ont—Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement covering 
640 empl.—4¢-an-hr increase retroactive to April 1, 1959 and 4¢ on April 1, 1960; increase in 
surgical benefits and sick pay. 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Que—Shawinigan Chemical Wkrs. (CCCL): 
3-yr agreement covering 1,500 empl—3% wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1958 and 3% on 
October 1, 1960; 3¢-an-hr will be set aside for new job evaluation plan on April 1, 1961, and if not 
in effect by March 1962, this fund will be distributed to the empl.; 2-wk vacation after 2 yrs 
service (formerly after 3 yrs), 3 wks after 10 yrs (formerly after 15 yrs), 4 wks after 25 yrs 
(formerly after 30 yrs): new Supplemental Unemployment Benefits plan of $13 a wk for 
laid-off employees with 800 accredited working hours. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


A.F. MacArthur New Unemployment Insurance Commissioner 


A. F. MacArthur 
of Toronto, last Pre- 
sident of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation 
of Labour (TLC), has 
been appointed to the 
Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to 
fill the vacancy creat- 
ed by the retirement 
of Commissioner R. J. 
Tallon, it was an- 
nounced May 1 by the 
Minister of Labour. 

Since the merger of 
the TLC Provincial 
Federation and the 
Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL) to form 
the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC), 
Mr. MacArthur had 
been serving as inter- 
national representative 
of the Office Em- 
ployees’ International 
Union. 

He is a member of 
the Ontario Hospital Services Commission, 
the Ontario Hydro Advisory Council, a 
Director of the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, and a member of the Labour Com- 
mittee, Toronto Community Chests. 

He has been adviser to the worker 
delegate to the International Labour Con- 
ference and a member of numerous con- 
ciliation boards. 

In announcing the appointment, the 
Minister said: “I am confident that, with his 
extensive background in the organized labour 
movement and his service to Labour over 
many years, Mr. MacArthur will bring to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission a 
practical and sympathetic approach that will 
commend itself to Labour everywhere. 

“I know the respect in which he is held 
in the labour movement and I am sure that 
his close, practical acquaintance with the 
problems of working men and women will 
prove supremely useful in the administration 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
in the carrying out of his new functions.” 

The day of the announcement, the 
Canadian Labour Congress charged the 
Government with violating provisions of the 


Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act in making 
the appointment to the 
Commission by failing 
to consult organized 
labour in advance, as 
required by the Act. 
The CLC’s representa- 
tions, which had been 
endorsed by the Cana- 
dian. and Catholic 
Confederation of La- 
bour, had been dis- 
regarded, it charged. 

Also on May 1, 
three labour members 
of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory 
Committee tendered 
resignations. They 
were: George Burt, 
Canadian Director of 
the United Automo- 
bile Workers; A. An- 
dras, CLC Director of 
Legislation and Gov- 
ernment Employees 
Departments; and 
Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
CCCL. The representative of the Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods, which had 
also submitted a nomination for the Com- 
missioner’s post, did not resign from the 
Committee. 

In a statement later that same day, Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, pointed 
out that he had written CLC President 
Claude Jodoin on February 5 requesting 
three nominations and again on March 18 
advising that the three named would be 
submitted, along with the name of Mr. Mac- 
Arthur and that of a nominee of the 
National Legislative Committee, Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods. 

“Mr. MacArthur was named because 
the Government, like myself, was impressed 
with his qualifications,” the Minister said. 

“The principle of consultation was car- 
ried out and will continue to be carried 
out. However, it must be made clear that 
no single group will have an exclusive 
power of veto over Cabinet appointments,” 
Mr. Starr said. 
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A.H. Balch Appointed Member of 
Royal Commission on Railways 


A. H. Balch of Ottawa, Chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods, was 
appointed last month to a Royal Commis- 
sion that has been set up to inquire into 
problems relating to railway transportation. 
Chairman of the Commission is Hon. 
Charles P. McTague. 

Other members of the Commission are: 
Herbert Anscomb, Victoria chartered 
accountant; Rene Gobeil, Quebec forest en- 
gineer; M. A. MacPherson, Regina lawyer; 
Howard Mann, Executive Manager, Mari- 
time Transportation Commission, Moncton; 
and Arnold Platt of Lethbridge, Alta., a 
farmer. 


Vincent E. McKinnon of Sydney Mines, 
N.S., an official of the United Mine 
Workers, has been appointed a member of 
the Dominion Coal Board. His appointment 
gives Labour its first representative on the 
Board since the death 10 years ago of 
D. W. Morrison, also a UMW official. 

Baxter Fudge of Corner Brook, Nfid., 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. He is a former 
Vice-President of the Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin said the 
appointment was part of a program to 
strengthen and step up the activities of 
organized labour in Newfoundland. 
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A member of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers since 1944, Mr. Fudge was Presi- 
dent of his local for 12 years. He was a 
Vice-President of the Newfoundland Fed- 
eration for 10 years. 

Harry Jacks of Ottawa has been named 
education representative for Ontario of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. He was formerly 
President of the Brotherhood’s largest local, 
No. 26, at Toronto, and a former chairman 
of the trade union committee of the Work- 
ers’ Education Association of Canada. 

Until 1956, when the CLC was formed, 
Mr. Jacks was the Brotherhood’s represen- 
tative on the national political action com- 
mittee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Hawaiian Jobless Insurance Law 
Covers Seasonal Farm Labour 


Seasonal agricultural workers are covered, 
for the first time in the United States, 
under the unemployment compensation bill 
passed recently in the state of Hawaii. The 
bill provides more extensive coverage than 
any other jobless pay law in the country. 

Industrial and agricultural labour is in- 
cluded under the new Act, which provides 
for an increase in the maximum duration 
of payments from 20 to 26 weeks and in 
maximum weekly payments from $35 to 
$45. 

To be eligible, seasonal workers must 
have 30 weeks’ work or a minimum of 20 
weeks in a seasonal job and additional 
employment that brings his earnings up to 
at least $400. 


“Moonlighting” Declined in U.S. 
During Year of Recession 


“Moonlighting” declined substantially in 
the United States between July 1957 and 
July 1958, a period of recession, according 
to a survey by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

As a proportion of all employed persons, 
those with two or more jobs constituted 
4.8 per cent in July 1958, compared with 
5.3 per cent in July 1957. The drop in 
the rate of multiple job-holding indicated 
a sharper loss in extra jobs than in total 
employment, 13 per cent compared with 3 
per cent. 

The largest single category of multiple 
job-holders again consisted of persons who 
worked for wages or salaries in nonfarm 
industries on both their primary and second- 
ary jobs. 

The survey indicated that in July 1958 
some 3.1 million Americans were filling two 
or more jobs at the same time. 


Problem of Older Worker Gets 
Government's Attention—Starr 


The problem of the employment of older 
workers is receiving the attention of the 
Government, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, told the House of Commons 
last month. 

“A number of firms in this country have 
now approached the ridiculous in their 
attitude on this question,’ he said, adding 
that some have even set the upper age 
limit for employment as low as 35 years. 

“Studies were recently undertaken by the 
Economics and Research Branch of my 
Department which show not only the down- 
right fallacy but the poor economics of this 
position, and I hope to be able to bring 
these results home to employers across 
Canada very shortly,” the Minister said. 

He was speaking during the debate on 
Department of Labour estimates. 


Productivity Must Be Increased, 
Meeting Says; Offers Methods 


Government, Labour and Management 
must take measures to accelerate the rate 
of increase in productivity, it was recom- 
mended in an economic policy statement 
drafted at Columbia University’s 15th an- 
nual American Assembly, which this year 
had as its theme, “Wages, Prices, Profits 
and Productivity”. The statement had the 
general but not unanimous approval of 
the 63 participants. 

Suggested measures to be taken included: 

—Improving the quality of education; 

—Training more scientific, technical and 
management personnel; 

—Upgrading the skills of the labour 
force; 

—Eliminating restrictive practices by 
Labour and Management; 

—Stimulating the ideas and energies of 
the work force. 

In the first of the statement’s 13 points, 
the conference warned that a reasonably 
stable price level should be maintained and 
unemployment held to the minimum neces- 
sary to preserve the economy’s flexibility. 

Another section called for steps to in- 
crease worker mobility. Measures that could 
be taken, the statement said, included 
severance and relocation allowances, re- 
training programs, employment of qualified 
older workers, transferability of pension 
rights, extension of seniority units, provision 
of part-time jobs, and diversification of 
economic activity in distressed areas. 

“Although reliance on unemployment is 
not an acceptable method of controlling 
inflation, it is recognized that a dynamic 


economy brings about fluctuations in em- 
ployment in particular occupations, indus- 
tries and areas,” the statement declared. 

Nor would nation-wide bargaining nor 
the break-up of large unions into smaller 
units be an effective way of seeking greater 
wage and price stability, it added. 

The average increase in output per man- 
hour in the economy as a whole, while 
relevant in negotiations, cannot be the only 
consideration, the conference said. 

The conference participants, who included 
business, labour, government and university 
representatives, rejected any suggestion of 
direct general government controls of prices 
and wages. 

Unrestrained upward pressure on wages, 
and therefore costs, by powerful trade 
unions was only one of many causes of 
recent inflationary rise, Prof. Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard said. The tendency of 
unions in ‘the last few years to concentrate 
on improving members’ income through 
wage increases has, in many cases, been a 
burden to the companies and a deflationary 
drag on the economy, he said. 

But in most cases, it has probably been 
the most important single cause of infla- 
tionary pressure, his analysis indicated. 
However, he contended, it has also built 
into the economy a source of demand for 
goods that stepped up recovery from the 
1957-58 recession and has stimulated eco- 
nomic growth. 

Prof. Slichter, together with other con- 
ference delegates, urged that the horizons 
of union leaders and members be broadened 
from income improvement through wage 
increases alone to a more comprehensive 
program that embraced measures of greater 
economic benefit. 


Practices Restricting Output 
Not Prevalent in U.K. Industry 


Many practices in industry that are 
referred to as restrictive can be defended in 
the interests of health, safety and standards 
of work, it is the opinion of a Special 
Council of Investigation in Britain. 

The Council was made up of represen- 
tatives of the Trades Union Congress, the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
nationalized industries. 

The Council began an inquiry into the 
matter after it was suggested that British 
industry was riddled with practices that 
restrict output. After conducting the inquiry, 
which covered three out of four workers, 
the Council in its report stated that indus- 
try is not entirely free of practices that 
restrict output but “it certainly is not 
riddled with them”. 
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Threat of SIU Withdrawal Wanes 
At Close of Biennial Convention 


The threat of withdrawal of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union from the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress made by Hal. C. 
Banks, Canadian Director of the Union, 
at its biennial convention in Montreal last 
month apparently waned by the time the 
meetings ended. 

The SIU has been involved in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute with the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers. Both are affiliates of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

At the same time it was revealed that 
exploratory talks had taken place concern- 
ing a merger of the SIU and the National 
Maritime Union, an AFL-CIO affiliate that 
has no members in Canada. The SIU has 
about 12,000 Canadian members. 

During his address to the delegates in 
the convention’s final stages, CLC President 
Claude Jodoin read a prepared statement 
in which he expressed hope that the juris- 
dictional difficulties could be settled. He 
said that Mr. Banks had “expressed his 
willingness and desire to comply with the 
CLC constitution.” 

The SIU convention, attended by about 
200 delegates from both the West and 
Atlantic coasts and Puerto Rico, was held in 
Montreal because of questions affecting the 
SIU on both sides of the border arising 
out of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The possibility of a merger between the 
SIU and the National Maritime Union was 
referred to by Joseph Curran, NMU Presi- 
dent, in an address to the convention. Paul 
Hall, President of the SIU, made little 
comment on the plan of a merger, except 
to admit that it has been explored. 

Mr. Curran outspokenly defended the 
Teamsters Union and its president, James 
Hoffa, saying that the sea unions could 
no longer exist without the full co-opera- 
tion of the Teamsters and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, both of which 
have been expelled by the AFL-CIO but 
not by the CLC. 

Mr. Curran and Sam Bennett, President 
of the Marine Firemen’s Union of the 
Pacific, another speaker at the convention, 
criticized the Government of the United 
States for allowing U.S. owners to register 
ships under foreign flags in order to avoid 
U.S. labour and shipping laws. 

Mr. Banks said that the opening of the 
Seaway had made necessary a new survey 
of Canadian coastal trade, and he supported 
Canadian shipping companies that would 
restrict trade to Canadian-registered vessels 
manned by Canadians. 
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Mr. Banks professed to foresee the pos- 
sibility of the return to Canada of eight 
former Canadian National Steamships 
freighters which were bought by Cuban 
interests. The ships have been prevented 
by SIU strikers from sailing to Cuba. 


Dubinsky Re-elected President 
Of Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Constitutional changes that reduced the 
number of international vice-presidents 
from 23 to 21 and put into formal language 
a union practice of many years’ standing 
that had been challenged in the courts were 
approved by the 30th triennial convention 
last month of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. The convention 
was attended by about 1,000 delegates from 
the United States and Canada. 


The second constitutional change pro- 
hibits officers of the Union from accepting 
employment with employer groups for a 
period of three years after they sever con- 
nection with the union. If they do, the 
union will refuse to deal with them. 


David Dubinsky, who since 1932 has 
been both President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Union, was unanimously re-elected 
President but did not seek re-election to 
the secretary-treasurer’s office. Elected to 
succeed him in that position was Louis 
Stulberg, the Union’s Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent—a non-elective post—who first joined 
the Union in Toronto. 


A resolution introduced by Vice-President 
Bernard Shane of Montreal, at a session of 
the Canadian co-ordinating committee com- 
prised of Canadian delegates who repre- 
sented the union’s 15,000 Canadian workers, 
affirmed that an anti-labour trend was 
evident in Canada on both a provincial 
and a national basis. 

Mr. Shane was elected chairman of the 
finance committee at the convention—the 
only Canadian delegate to be chosen as a 
committee chairman. Other Canadians 
named to sit on committees included: Sam 
Kraisman of Toronto, Sam Herbst of Win- 
nipeg, and Sam Liberman, Yvette Charpen- 
tier and Maurice Manel of Montreal. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, in addressing the con- 
vention criticized “super-nationalists” in 
Canada who oppose international unions 
on the ground that they are dominated by 
parent organizations in the United States. 
He said that “there is room within the 
Canadian Labour Congress for both national 
and international unions, and we intend to 
keep it that way. 


CCCL to Ask Govt. to Invite 


ILO Mission to Visit Canada 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour has decided to ask the 
federal Government to request that the 
International Labour Office mission to 
inquire into freedom of association come 
to Canada to find out on the spot how 
matters stand with regard to the right of 
association in those fields which come under 
federal jurisdiction. 

This decision was made at the last meet- 
ing of the Executive and the Confederal 
Bureau of the CCCL, held -in May. 

As for those sectors which come under 
provincial jurisdiction, the CCCL is asking 
that Ottawa urge the provincial govern- 
ments to allow the ILO mission to extend 
its work into those areas. 

The United States and Russia were the 
first two countries to ask that the inquiry 
mission visit them in order to find out 
on the spot what is going on there in 
connection with freedom of association 
(L.G., April, p. 384). 


Old Age Assistance, Payments 
To Blind, Disabled Increase 

The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
96,975 at December 31, 1958 to 97,836 
at March 31, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,593,917.93 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1959 compared with $7,632,415.77 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $159,049,313.17. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $30,207,284.36, an 
increase of $5,245,901.13 over the expendi- 
ture of $24,961,383.23 in 1957-58. 

At March 31, 1959, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.96 to $53.20, except in one province 
where the average was $44.45. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,725 at December 
31, 1958 to 8,747 at March 31, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,060,388.70 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1959, compared with $1,066,878.50 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $23,195,827.85. 


Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $4,235,131.48, an 
increase of $659,407.44 over the expendi- 
ture of $3,575,724.04 in 1957-58. 

At March 31, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.75 to $54.41. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 47,273 at December 
31, 1958 to 48,040 at March 31,,1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,939,969.95 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1959 compared with $3,870,765.33 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $39,673,830.48. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $15,330,368.16, an 
increase of $4,238,703.71 over the expendi- 
ture of $11,091,664.45 in 1957-58. 

At March 31, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$51.28 to $54.69. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


TWUA Brief Seeks Reduction 


In Imports to Save Industry 


Both the former and the present Govern- 
ments have turned their backs on Canada’s 
textile industry, said J. Harold D’Aoust, 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CLC), at the opening 
of the union’s three-day biennial national 
conference in Ottawa at the end of May. 
He was referring to unsuccessful union 
representations to government for anti- 
dumping legislation and tariff protection. 

During the meeting the union presented 
to the Cabinet another brief on the subject 
of protection for the industry against 
imports. The brief asked for an outright 
ban on all textile imports exceeding the 
average level of the 1946-50 period. 

The Union estimated that employment 
in the textile industry had declined by 
February this year to 78,875, a decrease 
of 23 per cent from the 1951 average. Since 
1954, it said, 31 mills had closed, resulting 
in a loss of 5,000 jobs. 


Government Employees’ Work Accidents 

Claims resulting from work accidents 
received by the Department’s Government 
Employees Compensation Branch totalled 
1,375 in April 1959 compared with 1,189 
in April last year. 
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Sheet Metal Workers’ President 
For 20 Years, Robert Byron Dies 


Robert Byron, President of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association 
for 20 years, died May 30 in Evanston, 
Ill., at the age of 79 years. 

Mr. Byron, who had planned to retire 
July 1 from the presidency of the 100,000- 
member union, had attended every Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour convention for 
50 years, and on three occasions was a 
delegate to the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

He was first elected President of the 
Sheet Metal Workers in 1938 and had since 
been re-elected to successive four-year 
terms, the last time at the union’s conven- 
tion last fall. 

A coal miner before he was 15 years of 
age, Mr. Byron was active in organizational 
work for the union that became the United 
Mine Workers of America. He also helped 
organize the Springfield local of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union and served as its 
recording and financial secretary. In the 
early years of the century he was President 
of the Springfield Federation of Labour. 


Reject Canadian Bid to Amend 
Constitution of Railway Clerks 


A Canadian-sponsored amendment to the 
constitution of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks (AFL-CIO-CLC) that 
would have permitted Canadian lodges to 
participate in partisan politics was defeated 
at the union’s quadrennial convention last 
month in a vote by Canadian delegates 
that was later endorsed by the whole 
convention. 

During the debate, Canadian Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Hall suggested that Labour 
would lose more than it would gain by 
associating with a specific political party 
at this time. The Brotherhood’s President, 
George M. Harrison, also warned against 
converting the trade union movement into 
a political party. 

The union’s constitution bars any of its 
lodges from supporting a political party, 
and its members from discussing partisan 
politics at union meetings. At its last 
convention, the Canadian Labour Congress 
decided to initiate discussions aimed at 
forming a new political party and to urge 
all affiliates to take the utmost interest in 
political affairs (L.G., June 1958, p. 589). 

Impressive progress by the Brotherhood 
in Canada was reported by Mr. Hall in 
his section of the officers’ reports submitted 
to the convention. He gave an account of 
the negotiations with Canadian railways 
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that have led to a series of wage increases, 
plus a health-welfare plan, and other im- 
provements for railwaymen in Canada. 

Mr. Hall also recounted the gains 
obtained by the Brotherhood for employees 
it represents in Canadian steamship com- 
panies, in stevedoring firms, in grain ele- 
vators at the lakehead, on airlines, and in 
other industries. 

He mentioned some of the difficulties 
encountered by unions in Canada because 
“politicians and some business interests” 
have stirred up nationalist and anti-United 
States feeling, leading to attacks on inter- 
national unions with which Canadian unions 
are affiliated. 

He said that these interests “interpret the 
association of Canadian with U.S. workers 
as submitting the form to the domination 
of the latter, while ignoring the advantages 
and assistance inherent in this association”. 

The convention was attended by more 
than 1,200 delegates, among whom the 
Canadian delegation numbered 87. 


Employment Increases in U.S. 


Double Seasonal Expectation 

The increase in jobs and the drop in 
unemployment in the United States in April 
were approximately double the average 
seasonal improvement for this time of year, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor 
and Department of Commerce. 

Unemployment dropped 700,000 to 3.6 
million and employment increased by 1.2 
million to 65,000,000, a record for the 
month. 

Employment in manufacturing increased 
by 30,000 during the month to 16,000,000, 
instead of showing the usual seasonal 
decline for this time of year. There were 
900,000 more factory jobs than a year ago, 
but 800,000 fewer than in April 1957. 

In Great Britain the number of persons 
unemployment on April 13 was 531,000. 
This was 20,000 fewer than on March 9 
and was equivalent to 2.4 per cent of the 
insured population, compared with 2.5 in 
March and 2.0 in April of last year. 


Railway Operating Revenues, 


Expenses Decrease in 1958 

Canadian railways’ operating revenues in 
1958 totalled $1,160,801,000, a decrease of 
7.9 per cent from the $1,259,775,000 in the 
previous year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. 

Operating expenses dropped 5.8 per cent, 
from $1,194,450,000 in 1957 to $1,124,844,- 
000 in 1958, with the result that net 
railway operating income dropped 45 per 
cent from $65,325,000 to $35,957,000. 


Teamsters Announce Withdrawal 


From International Federation 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has withdrawn from the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. President 
James R. Hoffa notified the Federation’s 
executive committee, meeting in London 
last month, that his union would stop 
submitting per capita dues “pending solu- 
tion of our differences with the AFL-CIO”. 

United States railway unions in the Fed- 
eration had been pressing it to investigate 
charges of corruption in the Teamsters. 

Mr. Hoffa implied that the withholding of 
dues would be only temporary and said 
that the union would continue to “support” 
the Federation. 


AFL and ClO Marine Engineers 


Unite, Plan Campaign on Lakes 

Plans to organize all marine engineers 
working on the Great Lakes are being 
made by the 1,100-man Local 101 of the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The MEBA local membership was 
recently enlarged when the Brotherhood of 
Marine Engineers voted 310 to 57 to 
merge with it. The MEBA membership 
voted 3,100 to 764 in favour of the move. 

The MEBA was a former CIO affiliate; 
the Brotherhood a former AFL affiliate. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


April 23—The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to provide for the establishment and operation 
of a national energy board and the appoint- 
ment of its members and staff, to define its 
duties, to authorize it to exercise certain 
powers and to provide for other related and 
incidental matters. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion lost $10,115,171.51 during the fiscal 
year 1958-59 through sale of bonds, the 
Minister of Labour informed a questioner. 


April 27—The Minister of Labour intro- 
duced the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
raise the rate of remuneration of insurable 
employment; to increase the rates of contribu- 
tions to be paid on behalf of insured persons 
and employers; to add new grounds for exten- 
sion of the qualifying periods; to provide a 
new schedule of rates of benefits consequential 
on the new table of contributions; to provide 
that the maximum benefits, under the heading 
“duration of benefit”, will be increased from 
36 times to 52 times the weekly benefit rate; 
to establish a new schedule of allowable earn- 
ings; and to provide for other related matters. 


The Minister of Labour introduced the 

following resolution: 
_ That it is expedient that the House of Par- 
liament do approve of Convention No. 105, 
concerning the abolition of forced labour, 
which was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 40th session at Geneva on 
the 25th day of June 1957, and that this House 
do approve the same. 

Request by the United Steelworkers of 
America (CLC) for a public inquiry into 
the steel industry to determine whether 
companies have been justified in further 
increasing steel prices is being looked into, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
replied to a question. 


Committee set up in 1957 to investigate 
the effects of automation on employment 
had made no formal recommendations but 
had already given very valuable advice and 
suggestions to officials of the Department 
of Labour engaged in the study of automa- 
tion, the Minister of Labour said in answer 
to a question. 


Transportation for groups of unemployed 
in one province who are able to obtain 
employment in another province is paid 
provided there is an Order in Council 
declaring the area from which the workers 
are moved to be a labour surplus area, 
the Minister of Labour replied to a question. 


April 28—Meeting on coal industry be- 
tween federal and Nova Scotia ministers 
was held April 27, the Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys reported. There 
was agreement on the importance of the 
industry and on the urgency of conducting 
a survey in order that a solution could 
be reached to the industry’s long-standing 
problems, he said. The meeting was pre- 
liminary; further consultations will be held 
in the near future. 


Bell Island has been declared a labour 
surplus area, the Minister of Labour told 
a questioner, and movement expenses will 
be paid. He also advised that the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received indications 
that 200 of the 575 laid-off miners could 
get work in Ontario mines. 


Canadian National Railways Industrial 
Development Branch has for many years 
offered a specialized service to industry 
designed to assist plant location and expan- 
sion, the Minister of Transport informed 
the House, and currently a direct mail 
campaign is being aimed at a carefully 
chosen list of senior executives of United 
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States firms, with a view to interesting them 
in locating plants in Canada and also 
informing them of the industrial location 
services provided by the railway. The 
Government has never opposed U.S. indus- 
try’s coming to Canada to provide jobs 
for Canadians, he added. 

National Employment Service office facil- 
ities are being used to the fullest possible 
extent to find jobs for skilled personnel 
laid-off by the A. V. Roe Company, the 
Minister of Labour said in reply to ques- 
tion. The questioner had asked the Minister 
what steps were being taken to retain these 
highly skilled workers in Canada, 1,000 
of whom were reported to have applied for 
visas to enter the United States. 

Request from Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen for consent to 
prosecute the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company was referred to his departmental 
officials, the Minister of Labour said in 
answer to a question, and was refused 
because the points raised in the complaint 
were “of a nature normally dealt with 
under grievance procedures”. 


April 29—Cost of the old age security 
report was: $20,025 in fees and $5,962.91 
for disbursements to Dr. R. M. Clark, who 
prepared the report; $1,259.60 for printing. 
The total cost was thus $27,247.51, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied to a question. 

Memorandum of agreement that averted 
a strike of Canadian National Railways 
firemen was read by the Minister of Labour. 

Motion to appoint select committee on 
broadcasting approved. The committee will 
have 35 members and will “consider radio 
and television broadcasting together with 
the annual report of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, and review the opera- 
tions, policies and aims of the Corporation, 
and its revenues, expenditures and develop- 
ment.” 

April 30—Resolution to amend the In- 
come Tax Act as proposed in the 1959 
Budget (L.G., May, p. 460) was debated; 
the House adjourned without question put. 

May 4—The Minister of Labour gave a 
lengthy statement in answer to questions 
concerning the appointment of A. F. Mac- 
Arthur to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission (see page 573). 

Debate continued in committee on reso- 
lution to introduce amendments to the 
Income Tax Act. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Old Age Secur- 
ity Act as proposed in the 1959 Budget 
considered in committee and agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Excise Act as 
proposed in the 1959 Budget (increased 
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duty on spirits and cigars) considered in 
committee and agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Excise Tax 
Act as proposed in the 1959 Budget 
(cigarettes) considered in committee; the 
House adjourned without question put. 

May 5—CCCL was consulted concerning 
appointment of a commissioner to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
replied that they concurred in the recom- 
mendations of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, the Minister of Labour replied to a 
question. 

“Blue book’ on pension plans is nearly 
completed, the Minister of. National Reve- 
nue informed a questioner. 

Effect of increase in interest rates of 
C.M.H.C. loans on housing for the elderly 
has amounted to only $3 a month; the 
remainder of the increase in rentals arises 
from an increase in operating costs, the 
Minister of Public Works said in answer 
to a question. 

Resolution to amend Excise Tax Act 
agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act considered in committee and 
Bill No. C-43 was given first reading. 

May 6—Bill C-31 repealing and replac- 
ing allowance provisions of the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act given third reading and 
passed. 

Bill C-32 containing amendments respect- 
ing definitions, re-establishment credits and 
other items in the War Service Grants Act 
was considered in committee, given third 
reading and passed. 

May 7—Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads report should be concluded by 
mid-September, Prime Minister reported. 

Department of Labour estimates con- 
sidered in committee; the House adjourned 
without question put. — 

May 8—Bill No. C-46 to amend the Old 
Age Security Act introduced and given first 
reading. 

Bill No. C-45 to amend the Excise Act 
introduced and given first reading. 

Department of Labour estimates again 
considered and progress reported. 

May 11—Bill C-45 to amend the Excise 
Act given third reading and passed. 

Bill C-46 to amend the Old Age Security 
Act read the second time, considered in 


‘committee and passed. 


Bill C-43 to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, to increase rates of contri- 
butions, amounts of allowable earnings, 
and coverage, and to extend the benefit 
period to 52 weeks, debated on motion 
for second reading. The House adjourned 
without question put. 


May 12—The House resumed considera- 
tion of the motion for second reading of 
Bill C-43. An amendment that would have 
raised government contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to “one- 
half that of the existing combined contribu- 
tions from employers and employees” was 
defeated. A second amendment that would 
have killed the bill “because its provisions 
were formulated and introduced without 
any consultation by the Government with 
the Advisory Committee” was ruled out 
of order. The House adjourned without 
question put. 

May 13—Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into problems relating to railway 
transportation and the alleviating of inequi- 
ties in the freight rate structure, the Prime 
Minister announced. (A. H. Balch, Chair- 
man, National Legislative Committee, In- 
ternational Railway Brotherhoods, is a 
member. The Chairman is Hon. Charles P. 
McTague.) 

Bill C-47, to amend the Excise Tax Act 
(cigarette tax) given first reading. 

Bill C-48 to amend the Income Tax Act 
(Budget proposals) given first reading. 

Question on manufacture in Canada of 
small cars was answered by the Prime 
Minister, who said: 

I can say this, that if and when Ford, 
General Motors or Chrysler announce that they 
intend to enter upon the production of the 
so-called small cars in the United States, the 
Government is determined, insofar as it lies 


within its power, to have smaller cars produced 
in Canada... 


Consideration resumed on motion for 
second reading of Bill C-43, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. An amend- 
ment was ruled out of order. The House 
adjourned without question put. 

May 14—2Bill C-43 to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act given second read- 
ing (133 to 34) and referred to the standing 
committee on industrial relations. 

Further consideration given to Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates and progress 
reported. 

May 15—Further debate on the Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates; progress reported. 

May 18—Motion to introduce amend- 
ments to the Veterans’ Land Act to provide 
further financial assistance for home con- 
struction was agreed to. 

Manufacture of small cars in Canada is 
an economic necessity. This is the Govern- 
ment’s view, the Prime Minister told execu- 
tive officers of several Canadian automobile 
companies at meetings on May 16, he 
reported to the Commons. 

Bill C-38, to make provision for the 
reduction of certain class and commodity 
rates on freight traffic, considered in com- 
mittee, read the third time and passed. 


Resolution to introduce measure to estab- 
lish a National Energy Board considered 
in committee; the House adjourned without 
question put. 


May 19—Resolution to introduce a 
measure to establish a National Energy 
Board agreed to. Bill C-49, to provide for 
the establishment of a National Energy 
Board, read the first time. 

Bill C-50 to amend the Veterans’ Land 
Act to provide further assistance for home 
construction given first reading. 

Resolution to approve ILO Convention 
105 agreed to. 

Bill C-47 to amend the Excise Tax Act 
(cigarette tax) read the second time, con- 
sidered in committee, read the third time 
and passed. 

Bill C-48 to amend the Income Tax Act 
(Budget proposals) read the second time 
and considered in committee. 


May 20—First reading of private mem- 
ber’s Bill (C-51) to promote industry and 
reduce unemployment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces by adapting the facilities of the 
Industrial Development Bank Act to the 
specific economic needs of those provinces. 

No legislation at this session based on 
Dr. Clark’s report on old age security is 
anticipated, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare informed a questioner. 

Amendment to Bill C-48 to amend the 
Income Tax Act defeated 166 to 39. The 
amendment would have referred the Bill 
back to committee for reconsideration of 
the provision concerning non-deductability 
of hospital bills paid under federal-provin- 
cial hospital insurance. Bill read the third 
time and passed. 

Bill C-50 to amend the Veterans’ Land 
Act given second reading and referred to 
the standing committee on veterans affairs. 

Department of Labour has contributed 
$165,094 towards the construction of a 
new wing to the Prince Edward Island 
Vocational School at Charlottetown, the 
Minister of Labour replied to question. He 
also listed the amounts contributed to that 
province in each of the years from 1946 
to 1958. 


May 21—Department of Labour esti- 
mates approved and passed. 


May 22—WNo eviction notices whatever 
were given in Sarnia as a result of the 
dispute at the Polymer Corporation, the 
Minister of Public Works informed ques- 
tioner, although CMHC had terminated 
some tenancies. 

Motion for second reading of Bill C-49 
to establish a National Energy Board 
debated; the debate was adjourned without 
question put. 
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Stimulation of Winter Employment 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program probably most far-reaching result of 
last July’s National Winter Employment Conference. Federal Government's other 
activities designed fo stimulate employment in wintertime continue all year 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program was probably the most far-reach- 
ing result of the National Winter Employ- 
ment Conference convened by the Minister 
of Labour in July 1958 (L.G., Aug. 1958, 
p. 847). 

The Conference, which brought together 
representatives of government at all levels, 
labour, industry and national associations 
to discuss winter employment and make 
suggestions on how it could best be stimul- 
ated, submitted 43 recommendations. All 
of them were given careful study by the 
Winter Employment Working Committee, 
composed of officials of the Department of 
Labour and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, augmented for this study by 
representatives of other government depart- 
ments and agencies closely concerned with 
the question of winter employment*. 

Under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, the federal Government 
offered to pay 50 per cent of the direct 
payroll costs of approved projects under- 
taken by municipalities between December 
1, 1958 and May 31, 1959, an’ exten- 
sion from the date April 30 originally 
announced. Some provinces contributed 25 
per cent of the remaining payroll costs. 
(For terms of the federal offer, see the 
LABoUR GAZETTE, March, p. 233.). 

Up to May 29, 2,324 projects had been 
approved at an estimated cost to the federal 
treasury of $10,627,000. The estimated 
number of additional jobs provided was 
41,281. 

Early in 1958, months before the Con- 
ference, planning of activities aimed at 
stimulating employment during the winter 
ahead had begun. It was agreed that 
advertising in the press and the national 
magazines and over radio and television, 
which had proved effective, should be con- 
tinued, if possible on a larger scale. Addi- 
tional funds for publicity purposes were 
made available later in the year. As a 
result, the advertising campaign was inten- 
sified, greater emphasis being placed on the 


* The Committee meets monthly and deals with 
publicity, local employment office activities, liaison 
with provincial governments and national organiza- 
tions and other related matters. Another body, the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employ- 
ment, composed of senior officials of all government 
departments and agencies concerned with employ- 
ment, is responsible for ensuring that a maximum 
amount of winter work is provided in connection 
with government expenditures, 
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availability of home improvement loans 
and some publicity given to farm improve- 
ment loans. 

During the early summer new posters, 
streamers, pamphlets and folders were pre- 
pared so that they would be available in 
good time for communities to launch their 
winter employment campaigns. National 
associations were again reminded of the 
winter employment problem and asked to 
continue their efforts to provide more 
winter work. 

Federal government departments and 
agencies have succeeded in shifting a greater 
proportion of construction work and pur- 
chasing to the winter months. An increasing 
amount of repair, renovation and main- 
tenance work is now carried out in the 
wintertime. As a matter of policy, some 
government departments and agencies do 
practically all repair and maintenance work 
then, except for jobs of an urgent nature 
and those which can not be undertaken in 
the cold weather. Departmental purchasing 
practices have been changed and the buying 
cycle altered in some cases in order that 
purchasing can create more winter em- 
ployment. Manufacturers have helped by 
putting forward suggestions. 

The majority of large government con- 
struction projects are kept active throughout 
the winter. During the past winter post 
offices were built in more than 60 Canadian 
communities in order to provide winter 
work. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is only one of a number of 
special winter work projects carried out by 
the government in co-operation with other 
groups. The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources offered 
financial assistance to the provinces in the 
development of camp grounds and picnic 
areas and the construction of forest access 
roads. The federal Government paid 50 
per cent of the labour costs of these two 
programs, which operated from October 31, 
1958 to May 31, 1959. 

Expenditures on forest access roads and 
trails amounted to $4,900,000, of which the 
federal Government paid $2,240,000. The 
expenditures on camp grounds and picnic 
areas amounted to nearly $2 million, of 
which the federal Government paid nearly 
half. This latter program alone provided 
nearly 4,000 man-months of employment. 
The Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources also undertakes other 
major winter projects, many of them in 
connection with road work and other activi- 
ties in the national parks. 


During the past winter employment was 
stimulated greatly as a result of funds 
made available by the federal Government 
for housing. Many contractors in all parts 
of Canada kept their operations going 
throughout the winter months, with the 
result that they started a record number 
of houses—164,000—in 1958. A high rate 
of starts is being maintained. 


In addition a larger amount of money 
was borrowed during the past winter under 
the provisions of the National Housing 
Act for home improvement loans than in 
previous years. Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation has also encouraged 
the building of low-rental housing in rural 
areas and even prepared working drawings 
of suitable buildings. 

The government advertising and publicity 
program was expanded and liaison with 
large national companies having a direct 


interest in stimulating winter sales was_ 


increased as a result of the National Winter 
Employment Conference. Public service 
support from companies with an indirect 
interest was also obtained so that the great- 
est possible assistance would be given to 
local winter employment campaigns. Nearly 
2,000,000 pamphlets were distributed to 
householders across the country through 
the co-operation of the Post Office, which 
also used the “Do it Now” slogan on all 
cancellation machines during the winter 
months. The “Do it Now” message was 
carried on 1,500 outdoor billboards on a 
public service basis. 


Active co-operation was obtained from 
newspaper associations, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and large maga- 
zine houses. In all, about fifty national 
associations and publishing firms have 
given some degree of co-operation. These 
efforts aroused considerable interest and 
increased participation at both the national 
and local level. During the year a total of 
67 of the country’s largest national manu- 
facturers, distributors and advertisers, in- 
cluding chartered banks, supported the 
program in various ways. Sometimes, as 
in the case of firms selling goods or services 
directly involved in winter work, this 
co-operation took the form of re-schedul- 
ing advertising and promotion to coincide 
with the campaign. Other firms, not so 
directly involved, arranged for the Depart- 
ment’s television “clips” or radio spot 
announcements to be used on the programs 
they sponsored, or arranged a nation-wide 
display of posters on their vehicles. To 


awaken interest in winter activity, a leading 
trade magazine originated, in co-operation 
with the Department, a contest for the 
title of “Building Supply Dealer of the 
Year”, the winner to be judged on his 
winter promotion sales. 


It has been estimated that ten dollars 
worth of support was forthcoming from 
the outside sources for every dollar spent 
by the Department on behalf of the cam- 
paign. The records show, too, that many 
companies in giving their support have 
created new markets for themselves which 
have increased their sales and provided a 
great deal of extra winter work. The net 
result has been beneficial at both the com- 
munity and national levels. 


Because it is at the community level that 
the campaign takes effect, the organization 
of approximately 200 local campaigns 
across Canada by the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was a major feature of the 
undertaking. Most of these local cam- 
paigns were conducted jointly by the 
National Employment Offices and voluntary 
committees of interested citizens, but in 
a few cases the National Employment 
Service operated alone. The first effect of 
these campaigns was to bring tthe facts of 
winter unemployment and the desirability 
of doing something about it squarely before 
the individual. The second effect was to 
stimulate individuals to support the cam- 
paign itself, or better still its objectives, 
according to their abilities and the oppor- 
tunties open to them. 


Public knowledge of the problem of 
winter unemployment and awareness of the 
evils related thereto was increased tre- 
mendously by the local campaigns. Some 
idea of how this increase was achieved can 
be gathered from the following paragraphs. 

Local organizations distributed more 
than 100,000 posters, 80,000 window 
streamers, almost 3,000,000 correspondence 
stickers and more than 1,100,000 pamph- 
lets, all of which were provided by the 
Department of Labour. Sponsored news- 
paper advertisements, editorials, pictures 
and news items obtained locally are con- 
servatively estimated to total 248,836 
column inches. Locally sponsored radio 
and TV spots are similarly estimated to 
total 27,791 spots. 

The film “Winter Construction—It Can 
Be Done”, prepared by the National 
Research Council, was shown to 368 
audiences; 428 talks and panel discussions 
were conducted and, by local arrangement, 
379 second-run movie theatres ran winter 
employment film clips as a public service. 
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The organization and control of local 
campaigns entailed 927 meetings of local 
committees. In addition local workers 
arranged much additional free publicity 
such as: pulpit announcements, letters from 
committee chairmen to employers, parades, 
exhibitions, etc. Reports from employment 
offices and local committees indicate that 
this increased knowledge was translated 
into action by municipal governments, local 
industry and business, local organizations 
and individuals. As a result of such action 
many thousands of workers were employed 
who would otherwise have remained unem- 
ployed and large numbers of workers who 
would have become unemployed due to 
layoffs were retained in employment. 


Provincial governments continue to co- 
operate in efforts to stimulate winter work. 
Most of them schedule their operations in 
such a way that a maximum amount of 
employment is provided during the winter. 
More road work is carried out each winter 
and a larger amount of bridge construction 
is done during the cold months. Nova 
Scotia offered to municipalities a winter 
works incentive program of its own under 
which the province paid 50 per cent of 
direct payroll costs .of approved projects 
for the repair, extension and renovation 
of municipal buildings, repairs and im- 
provements to parks and _ playgrounds, 
screening and improving reservoirs and 
water supply lakes, improving dumps and 
erecting or repairing traffic signs and street 
name signs. Interdepartmental winter work 
committees have been established in many 
provinces and were particularly active in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. In 
Alberta a $2 million cold weather road 
building program was carried out with the 
specific purpose of providing winter work. 
In Manitoba work continued throughout 
the winter on the new $6 million adminis- 
tration building in Winnipeg. Ontario’s 
winter work projects included construction 
of camp sites, picnic areas and forest access 
roads, continuation of more than 100 high- 
way projects that would normally be 
closed down for the winter, work on the 
St. Lawrence Parkway, construction of 
large hospitals at Kingston, Hamilton, 
Chatham, Penetang and Whitby, and the 
employment of some 12,000 men on 470 
highway maintenance and construction pro- 
jects. 

The winter employment activities of The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association are 
of particular interest. After participation 
by the Association in the National Winter 
Employment Conference, a high-level com- 
mittee on winter employment was estab- 
lished to study the types of manufactured 
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products which might be sold to a greater 
extent during the winter months, to con- 
sider how production and sales programs 
could be planned on a year-round basis in 
order to minimize winter layoffs and to 
study the possibility of encouraging more 
national and local advertising of such 
products during the winter months. It is 
anticipated this committee will have useful 
recommendations to put forward in con- 
nection with next winter’s campaign. 

During the past year the President of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has appeared on television, participated in 
the “Canada at Work” broadcasts and 
spoken before the Rotary Club in Montreal 
on winter employment. The CMA publi- 
cation, Industry, carried two articles on 
winter employment and four special articles 
on the same subject appeared in Industrial 
Canada. Divisions and branches of the 
Association across Canada co-operated with 
interested individuals and groups at the 
provincial and municipal level on winter 
employment programs. Representatives sat 
with local and provincial winter employ- 
ment committees. 

The Canadian Construction Association 
established the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction in 1955. This 
committee is representative of all groups 
which have an interest in winter construc- 
tion. It has been active since its formation 
and met twice during the past winter. In 
addition several of its sub-committees met 
frequently. The Association and the Com- 
mittee both took an active part in the 
National Winter Employment Conference 
and submitted a number of recommenda- 
tions. The Committee worked with the 
National Research Council in the pre- 
paration of the film “Wintertime Construc- 
tion—It Can Be Done”. Officials of the 
Association spoke about winter construction 
at points across the country on every 
possible occasion. Useful information con- 
cerning winter construction techniques was 
made available to all members and many 
trade and professional journals in the con- 
struction field devoted space to wintertime 
construction. 

The Canadian Labour Congress is 
represented on the Winter Employment 
Sub-Committee of the National Employ- 
ment Committee, the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Wintertime Construction and all 
regional employment committees of the 
UIC. Through its local councils it is also 
represented on local employment commit- 
tees. Labour Councils are encouraged to 
co-operate with municipal authorities in 
developing winter projects to stimulate em- 
ployment. Many of them sponsor advertise- 
ments and other forms of publicity to 


stimulate winter work. Provincial Fed- 
erations of Labour are encouraged to 
co-operate with provincial authorities in 
developing provincial employment pro- 
grams. 

The National House Builders Association 
is represented on national and local winter 
employment committees and has distributed 
publicity material on winter employment 
to local associations. It has assembled 
information in connection with winter 
house-building and made that information 
available to members across the country. 
The result has been an increased interest 
in winter employment and an increasing 
amount of winter building. The experience 
of builders who have always operated for 
twelve months each year and those who 
have undertaken winter construction on 
an experimental basis has been of great 
value in establishing a realistic view of 
the benefits and difficulties inherent in 
winter construction. 

It is not possible to assess statistically 
the results of efforts to stimulate winter 
employment. One indication is the steady 
increase in active participation, including 
advertising, by various groups throughout 


the country. These include not only national 
organizations and provincial governments 
but also thousands of individual firms 
which have undertaken sales promotion 
programs, in many cases for the first time, 
during the winter months. Private adver- 
tising this past winter has increased to 1,000 
pages from about 400 pages two years ago. 
More than 700 editorials in every type of 
newspaper have endorsed the winter em- 
ployment program. 


It is known that new markets have been 
developed in the wintertime in home im- 
provement and other fields and that this 
has resulted in increased employment for 
large numbers of tradesmen. Reports from 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service tell of thousands who were put to 
work as a direct fesult of the winter 
employment campaigns. There is every 
indication that the people of Canada 
generally are becoming more aware of the 
seriousness of winter unemployment and 
are more determined to take practical 
action to deal with it. There seems to be 
general agreement that the effort which has 
gone into the stimulation of winter em- 
ployment has been worthwhile. 


28th Meeting, Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council calls for increase in present programs of student aid, continuance of 
Department's research program on requirements and training of skilled manpower 


A strong appeal was made to the federal 
Department of Labour to carefully review 
its present programs of student aid and 
press for continuance of the programs on 
a greatly increased basis, at the 28th meet- 
ing of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, held in Ottawa May 12 and 13 
under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred 
McNally. 

In urging expansion of training, Council 
noted that it is vitally important that 
Canada’s expanding national economy be 
assured of a steadily increasing supply 
of professional and technically trained 
workers. 

It was also noted that the financial bur- 
den on the individual in attaining advanced 
education continues to increase each year, 
while the federal Government contribution 
to student aid has remained unchanged. 
Some of the wealthier provinces have estab- 
lished independent financial plans, thus 
greatly widening the disparity of oppor- 
tunity in different parts of Canada for 
students to obtain university and techno- 
logical training. 
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The Council recommended continuance 
of the Department’s research projects on 
the requirements for skilled manpower. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
and A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister, wel- 
comed the delegates to the meeting. 
The delegates represented all provinces in 
Canada. Both Mr. Starr and Mr. Brown 
praised the work of Council in its con- 
tinuing effort to see that more persons are 
trained better to meet the always-rising 
demands for skilled labour in Canada. 

In his remarks, Mr. Starr noted that, 
thanks to expanded training in Canada, it 
was becoming less and less necessary to 
import skilled tradesmen from the United 
States, citing the pipe-welding trade as a 
particular example. 

Mr. Starr added that his department was 
always willing and would continue in all 
possible ways to aid the provinces in giving 
training to all those who want it and can 
absorb it. 

Mr. Brown emphasized the importance 
of the Department’s skilled manpower 
research programs now being carried out. 
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A New Brunswick delegate to the con- 
ference urged the Council to concentrate 
as far as possible on encouraging industry 
and other interested parties to establish 
scholarships for students who wish to enter 
technological institutes. In his particular 
province he knew of the existence of only 
one such scholarship, while there were a 
great many available for students who 
wished to attend universities. 


In other motions and suggestions, the 
Council recommended that: 


—The Council establish a continuing 
subcommittee of administrators of Trade 
School Regulation Acts in Canada and that 
the subcommittee be convened periodically 
by the Director of Vocational Training. 

—The Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour see 
to it that provision be made in all voca- 


tional training programs and_ schedules, 
particularly Schedule “M” (training for 
unemployed persons), for the sharing of 
vocational guidance expenditures. 

The Council went on record unanimously 
in expressing its appreciation for the “effi- 
cient, energetic and willing services ren- 
dered” by D. E. Bridge of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch in conducting 
and directing provincial surveys to deter- 
mine the needs in the vocational-technical 
education field. 

In the same vein, the Council commended 
the Department of Labour for its work in 
studying recent developments and trends 
in requirements for skilled manpower “and 
particularly the implications these changes 
will have on the needs”. The Council en- 
dorsed proposals to continue this research. 


Laval University’s 14th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


On the theme, ‘Social Benefits and Private Initiative,” six speakers examine 
the nature, extent and effects of fringe benefits on companies, workers and 
the economy. Attitudes of Management and Labour to such benefits are defined 


The nature, extent and effects of fringe 
benefits were examined at the 14th annual 
Industrial Relations Conference at Laval 
University, of which the theme was “Social 
Benefits and Private Initiative”. Some 400 
delegates attended the conference on April 
21 and 22. 

Six speakers defined the subject, analysed 
effects on firms and workers, exposed the 
attitudes of both employers and unions, and 
examined the effects of fringe benefits on 
the country’s economy. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Department of Laval 
University. 

The address at the conference banquet 
was given by Rev. Edward Duff, SJ, Editor 
of Social Order, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Father Duff suggested that in manuals used 
by Catholic students, wider scope should 
be given to moral concepts, freeing them 
of the connotations that link them too 
closely to the concept of ownership of land 
or of working tools. 

He censured the practice of applying to 
industrial problems ready-made solutions of 
the Catholic social doctrine of Europe, 
which was arrived at through a historical 
and sociological experience foreign to the 
North American continent. 
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Father Duff also suggested to his 
audience, which included management and 
labour representatives, union officials and 
university professors, to give more attention 
to the rule-of-thumb in their social thinking. 

Each address was followed by a discus- 
sion period. 

The two-day session closed with a general 
forum on the various solutions by which 
the present economic system could profit. 
The following took part in the forum: 
Jean-Jacques Gagnon, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited; Raymond Gérin, Secre- 
tary, Association du Commerce de Québec; 
Jean Marchand, General Secretary, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
Paul Normandeau, President, Association 
professionnelle des Industriels; Thaddée 
Poznanski, actuary and professor at Laval 
University; and Bernard Shane, Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 


Msgr. L. A. Vachon 


Laval University is interested in social 
problems, particularly that of industrial 
relations, in order to help safeguard social 
peace by bringing together those who are 
mainly responsible for it and by seeking 


to have them come to an agreement, stated 
Msgr. Louis Albert Vachon, P.D., Vice- 
Rector of the University, in his opening 
address. 


He made it clear that it is not a univer- 
sity’s business to take a stand in conflicts 
in which the various classes of society are 
opposed to each other. “Since its mission 
is to enlighten and to guide,” he said, “it 
must have no other ambition but to serve: 
not to serve one class to the detriment of 
the other, but to serve society as a whole.” 


The Vice-Rector welcomed the delegates 
and thanked the speakers on behalf of the 
authorities of Laval University. 


Rev. Gérard Dion 


If on the one hand there is a tendency 
to liken workers’ revenues to the wages 
they receive, whereas revenues cover many 
other things, on the other hand there is 
often a yielding in some quarters to the 
temptation of including under benefits 
granted to workers many expenses that, 
to them, are not revenues, said Rev. 
Gérard Dion, Director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, at the opening of 
the conference. 

To begin with, Father Dion dealt with 
social benefits. He first gave facts and con- 
cluded that it was the Second World War, 
with its wage-ceiling mechanism and _ its 
heavy taxes on profits, which brought about 
the inclusion of such benefits in collective 
agreements. 


The speaker noted that. the State has 
“practically come to consider the protec- 
tion of citizens against social risks as being 
part of the commonmeal, sometimes sub- 
stituting itself entirely to individual or 
collective initiatives and, in other cases, 
guaranteeing a minimum to each and every- 
one.” 


He added: 


But one realizes that once a minimum has 
been guaranteed to the whole population, con- 
trary to the fears entertained by those to 
whom the phobia of socialism makes them 
refuse everything that is being handed out by 
the State and see private initiative disappearing 
everywhere, it suddenly appears that private 
initiative, never completely smothered, finds 
new strength; and one even discovers that it 
can still play an absolutely indispensable com- 
plemental part. 

Therefore, where the State in the past 
played a supplemental part and private initia- 
tive a direct and exclusive one, the comple- 
mental part is now being played by private 
initiative. 

Father Dion denied that an increase in 
economic security was detrimental to an 
increase in productivity and killed initiative. 
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With social benefits from both private 
and public initiatives, the freedom it was 
thought would disappear with the decline 
of insecurity is better guaranteed. And the 
initiative which appeared in danger is 
directed elsewhere. Individual interest has 
not been killed, but it is a stimulant, not 
so much to ensure a strictly biological sub- 
sistence, but to seek a better state in 
keeping with the nature of man, who is a 
free and intelligent being, responsible for 
his actions, forced to aim constantly at 
developing all the resources which the 
Creator has placed within him. 


Concept of ‘Fringe Benefits” 


Jacques St. Laurent, M.Soc.Sc., professor 
and Secretary, Department of Industrial 
Relations, endeavoured to define the con- 
cept of “fringe benefits”. The term is often 
used to designate something different, he 
said. ; 

First of the speakers, he began by point- 
ing out that different aspects of fringe 
benefits are often mixed: the worker- 
income aspect and the labour-cost aspect. 

“Logic demands that these aspects should 
not be mixed in the same analysis,” he 
said, “since labour costs are not always 
interpreted as worker income”. 

Mr. St. Laurent then clearly defined the 
concepts of worker income and labour 
costs. 


Worker income is that which an individual 
receives as a worker. So that, if fringe bene- 
fits are to be considered under the aspect of 
worker income, all that the worker receives 
for considerations other than his being a 
worker must be excluded; which does not 
imply that one can always easily distinguish 
one aspect from the other. 

But the terms “worker income” are also 
somewhat ambiguous: is it a case of gross or 
net income? 

The inclusion or exclusion of some labour 
costs in the worker’s income will depend on 
the choice that was made of the one or the 
other. Indeed, the absorption by the employer 
of some costs previously born by the worker, 
such as transportation, meal and tooling ex- 
penses, can be considered or not as an increase 
of the worker’s income depending on whether 
one is thinking of the worker’s net or gross 
income. 


“Fven when agreed upon the measure 
of the worker’s income,” explained Mr. 
St. Laurent, “there remains to determine 
what part of the net or the gross income 
can be called fringe benefits. 

“This raises two problems: that of find- 
ing a standard for the classification of the 
worker’s income, and that of finding the 
designation for both classifications. 

“The designation,’ said the speaker, “is 
only a matter of convention, but the actual 
object to which it refers must always be 
the same. 
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“There still remains to choose the basis 
of calculation. 

“Should the value of fringe benefits be 
calculated in cents per hour of work, in 
per cent of wages paid, or in per cent of 
basic rates? Does the calculation of the 
supplementary benefits per hour of work 
in the case of unemployment really have a 
worker-income significance? 

“We must consider, among other things, 
the level of wages, of transportation, the 
way in which they are financed, etc. The 
value of fringe benefits depends, in fact, 
on the choice made by the workers between 
an increase of their income by way of an 
increase in the basic rate or by way of 
an increase of fringe benefits; it also 
depends on the social security plan adopted 
by the Government of the country; so that 
both these factors must be taken into 
account in estimating their value.” 


Effects on the Company 


Before analysing the effects of the intro- 
duction and development of social benefits 
upon the company, J. M. Martin, B.S.A., 
M.S.A., dean of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, Laval University, defined fringe 
benefits. 

According to him, company social bene- 
fits are those which have the following 
characteristics: 

1. They are monetary benefits. 

2. They are not extra, deferred nor 
indirect wages, even though they may 
increase the value of the real wages. 

3. They do not constitute working con- 
ditions. 

4. They are paid to each worker em- 
ployed by the company. 

5. They are paid direct by the company 
to its employees and to them only. 

6. They are of a private nature. 


In the light of these criteria, the only 
company social’ benefits corresponding to 
his definition are old age pensions, group 
insurance (life, health, hospital), supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits over and 
above unemployment insurance benefits, 
separation pay, guaranteed wages and con- 
tributions to savings funds on behalf of 
employees. 

Turning to an analysis of the effects of 
social benefits upon companies, Mr. Mar- 
tin stressed that they affect production 
costs and are divided into two classes: 
operating costs and profits. 

If a firm operates at a profit, it can, 
by counting it an operating cost, pass on 
the cost of social benefits to consumers, 
taxpayers and its shareholders. 


If a firm is operating at a profit, it can 
absorb, at least theoretically and without 
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serious inconvenience, the cost of the social 
benefits it offers. Since in practice, these social 
benefit plans have become quite widespread 
in every industrial sector or in most of them, 
the competition factor is considerably reduced. 

But in the case of an economic recession 
or of operation at a loss, the firm does 
not have profits to act as a buffer to soften 
the effects of the expense of social benefits 
upon its production costs. And this is 
where one of the important characteristics 
of social benefits comes into play, namely 
their rigidity. 

Mr. Martin reminded that even during a 
slowdown period, the firm is often obliged 
to maintain quite an important staff and 
that in such circumstances social benefits 
are likely to become quite burdensome and 
to increase considerably the operating 
deficit. 

He added: 


But, it is especially in the case of foreign 
competition, whether on the home markets or 
on the international markets, that companies 
which have high costs due to social benefits 
may find themselves in a most unfavourable 
position if they have to compete with foreign 
firms which do not have to pay social benefits 
or who have, as often happens, extremely low 
labour costs. 

The speaker doubted that the existence 
of social benefits in a firm creates a sense 
of loyalty among workers and tends to 
appreciably increase productivity when the 
majority of companies grant such benefits. 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin noted that in 
any analysis of the economic effects of 
social benefits, one, must take into account 
the existence of a public social security 
program. “Decisions concerning the adop- 
tion of social benefits in a company,” he 
said, “cannot be taken without taking into 
account the development of social security 
programs outside of the company itself.” 


Management Attitudes 


According to T. H. Robinson, Personnel 
Manager at Canadian International Paper, 
Management is not opposed to fringe 
benefits in principle, but its attitudes are 
influenced largely by costs, effects, and the 
bargaining tactics of unions. 

Management, the speaker stated, must 
carry out its duties in the most economical 
and most profitable manner. 

“Management,” he said, “is predisposed 
to favour that which will reduce cost of 
production or increase business receipts. 
Conversely, Management is predisposed to 
be critical of that which will increase costs 
of production or reduce business receipts.” 

Mr. Robinson went on to say that the 
cost of benefits has been rising steadily 
and that it is becoming an ever more 
significant part of the total labour bill. Such 


costs can become embarrassing during 
periods of recession when business receipts 
are low. In anticipation of such a situation, 
Management may adopt a negative attitude 
to certain benefit proposals. 

On the whole, Management is sympa- 
thetic to benefits which serve to protect 
the economic security of employees and 
their dependents, and is not opposed to 
benefits intended to enable employees to 
share in the prosperity of the enterprise. 
But it will be hostile to that type of 
benefit which creates a greater inducement 
for employees to remain idle than for them 
to work. In other words, fringe benefits 
must not represent a threat to increased 
prosperity and a rising standard of living. 

Pointing out that unions are “after more 
of what is produced rather than more 
production,’ Mr. Robinson said it is not 
surprising that they show comparatively 
little concern about the effects of their 
policies and practices on the economic 
efficiency of the enterprises with which they 
deal. 

“Unions do not readily make a distinc- 
tion,’ he said, “between fringe benefits 
which provide protection for their members 
or enable them to participate reasonably in 
the prosperity of the enterprise, and fringe 
benefits which contribute to wastefulness 
or malingering.” 

The speaker also had a word of warning 
for Management. 

Before introducing a benefit, manage- 
ment should find out whether the union 
really wants it. Otherwise the enterprise is 
liable to come out of the bargaining ses- 
sions saddled with the costs of two benefits, 
its own and the union’s. Whatever Manage- 
ment’s motives may be, unilateral introduc- 
tion of a benefit is very risky, for it will 
result in employee hostility and will also 
have little chance of reducing union pres- 
sure for other benefits. 

“Management,” he concluded, “will give 
the most serious consideration to a ‘wait 
and see’ approach until the union’s position 
is made clear, and until there is assurance 
that the interests of the owners and of the 
community can be reasonably protected.” 


Effects on the Worker 


According to Prof. Roland Parenteau, 
Hautes Etudes commerciales, Montreal, 
employees who are closely related to a 
company through various types of benefits 
which they would not easily renounce place 
themselves in an inferior position when it 
comes to negotiate with the employer. 

Mr. Parenteau analysed the effects of 
fringe benefits upon the worker, especially 
their effects upon nominal wages, real 
wages, consumption and the labour market. 


The speaker noted that employees are 
not in a position to evaluate a given benefit 
as easily as the employer and to compare 
it with its equivalent in nominal wages. 

Each worker will react according to his age, 
his civil status, his sense of responsibility, his 
sense of foresight. One thing is certain, and 
it is that contrary to wage raises of which 
everyone can weigh the immediate advantages, 
no one can evaluate surely and precisely the 
advantages one will derive from fringe benefits. 

Mr. Parenteau declared that from an 
objective point of view, fringe benefits must 
be considered both as a concurrent to the 
nominal wages and a part of the worker’s 
pay. é 

One of the results of the increase of 
fringe benefits will be in the long run to 
reduce the general spread of wages. 

Mr. Parenteau then asked if, in case of 
marked changes in the price levels, fringe 
benefits place the worker in a better or 
worse position. 

If it is a case of economic depression, or 
more simply a recession, wages are likely, at 
least in principle, to be revised downwards... 
Pension plans, life insurance and hospital insur- 
ance become favoured in view of the receding 
economy. 

In case of an inflationary movement, each 
time the fringe benefits give rise to an accumu- 
lation of funds through payment of premiums, 
the fund will be likely to gradually lose its 
value in relation to the amplitude of the 
monetary depreciation. The result is that the 
worker who has chosen to forgo an immediate 
monetary gain in order to protect himself 
against a possible risk will find himself actually 
ill protected against the risks concerned. 

Turning to the psychological attitude of 
the consumer, the speaker noted that the 
establishment of fringe benefits has the 
tremendous advantage of reducing notably 
the number of decisions of the consumer as 
to his purchases. And if this fact restricts 
the free choice of individuals, it seems 
that the worker accepts rather freely to 
surrender part of his initiative to others. 

He added that, historically, the workers’ 
acceptation of fringe benefits was effected 
all the more easily since they did not have 
to forgo any wages in order to acquire 
income in kind or protection against social 
risks. 

Mr. Parenteau declared that, from the 
angle of the satisfactions that consumers 
may draw from fringe benefits, it is recog- 
nized that fringe benefits give relatively 
more satisfaction than wages alone, and 
this without additional burden on the 
employer. 

He added: 


Among other things, a saving of income 
tax and a lesser cost of health insurance are 
noted. Furthermore, the deferred consumption 
which fringe benefits presuppose allows the 
worker, often without much consciousness on 
his part, to better adjust the rate of his income 
to that of his spending. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Parenteau stated that 
fringe benefits do not increase technological 
unemployment but that, on the other 
hand, they affect the mobility of workers, 
especially when they get older. 


Trade Union Attitudes 

Explaining Labour’s attitude to fringe 
benefits, Eugene Forsey, Ph.D., Research 
Director of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
pointed out that as far as the labour move- 
ment is concerned fringe benefits are 
limited to the benefits negotiated or which 
are negotiable with Management. Statutory 
benefits, such as family allowances, are 
also “accessory” to wages, he explained, 
but they are not “negotiable”. 

Pointing out that the attitude of Labour 
may seem paradoxical, the speaker empha- 
sized: 

We value very much fringe benefits which 
play an increasingly important part in collec- 
tive bargaining, and we want them to be 
increasingly extended. But, at the same time, 
we wish them to become more and more 
limited, and that these benefits obtained through 
collective bargaining be replaced by statutory 
benefits as much and as soon as possible. 

Mr. Forsey added that it is not through 
a desire for socialism that labour unions 
want fringe benefits to become. statutory 
benefits, but for practical reasons: 

1. For small establishments, fringe bene- 
fits are often an unbearable burden and all 
the more so if, as generally happens, the 
small establishments must face unrestricted 
competition. 

2. Fringe benefits can give rise to 
unacceptable inequalities between various 
labour groups and stimulate collective and 
individual egotism within the labour move- 
ment. 

3. Even though fringe benefits may be 
advantageous to employees as well as to 
employers, particularly in ensuring steady 
manpower, they also constitute an obstacle 
to the mobility of labour and are thus 
harmful to the interests not only of the 
workers but also of the people. 

Mr. Forsey then examined the general 
attitude of labour unions in respect to fringe 
benefits in collective bargaining, the part 
they play and the part which they should 
play. 

He concluded that labour unions feel 
that fringe benefits are always part of the 
package of negotiable benefits. 

Mr. Forsey then proceeded to make a 
detailed analysis of the attitude of the 
labour movement in respect to specific 
fringe benefits. 

He set aside profit sharing, firstly, 
because the employer does not offer it as 
a true, and hence negotiable fringe benefit, 
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but in place of negotiation, outside collec- 
tive bargaining; and, secondly, because such 
an offer is usually made in lieu of wage 
increases. 

Mr. Forsey also described the attitude of 
labour unions in respect to private pension 
plans. 

We obviously want these pensions to be as 
high as possible; that the employer contribute 
as much as possible; and that the plans be, 
as much as possible, on an industry rather than 
on a company basis so as to reduce to a 
minimum the obstacle to mobility of labour 
that results from private plans. We also want 
the fund to be administered jointly by manage- 
ment and the union. 

After pointing out that the severance 
allowance, which is still rather new in 
Canada, would probably become increas- 
ingly important as a result of automation 
and of the accelerated rate of technological 
changes, the speaker declared he wanted 
to see two other fringe benefits become 
more extensive: life insurance and insur- 
ance against the loss of wages. 

In respect to insurance against the loss 
of wages, Mr. Forsey stated that labour 
unions approved the private plans as a 
temporary or supplementary step, but what 
they really want is that the State take 
charge of them as soon as possible. 

The worker cannot wait. He wants insur- 
ance against loss of wages for himself and 
not only for his grandsons. He needs it 
now for the same reasons that he needs 
medical services. Medical services are all 
very well for him and his family, but 
during. a period of illness, he also needs 
food, clothes and housing. Health insurance 
without insurance against the loss of wages 
is therefore greatly inadequate. Indeed, the 
two are one and the same thing. 

Mr. Forsey said in conclusion that it 
follows that unions have the same attitude 
towards insurance against loss of wages as 
towards health insurance. 


Effects on the Economy 


The economic and social effects of fringe 
benefits are difficult to segregate, declared 
Monteith Douglas, Director of the Cana- 
dian Bureau of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Nevertheless, these measures 
mean more than a variable addition to the 
pay cheque; they relate to social welfare 
in an industrial economy. 

Weighing the problem in terms of public 
interest, the speaker endeavoured to deter- 
mine the contribution of fringe benefits to 
the welfare of the community. These bene- 
fits had been described as “a revolution of 
the concept of the employer’s responsibility 
towards his employees” and as “the second 
phase of the industrial revolution,” he 
said. 


From a functional point of view, he 
classed fringe benefits as follows: 


1. Security added to the worker’s income; 
2. Increase of the worker’s leisure time; 


3. Encouragements which make working 
conditions more attractive; 


4. Increased remuneration for extra work 
or for less agreeable work. 


In terms of tangible monetary benefits 
for the worker—which may be deferred 
or conditional in the case of pension and 
welfare plans—and in terms of cost to the 
employer, the first two categories exceed in 
volume all the other fringe benefits com- 
bined, inasmuch as the whole community 
is concerned. They benefit the worker less 
as an individual than as the head of a 
household. 

“They are therefore very significant,” 
explained Mr. Douglas, “and to a certain 
extent, they rectify the disruptive effects of 
industrialization upon the family.” 

The speaker said that to properly analyse 
the effects of fringe benefits, much more 
must be known of the impact of benefits 
on the improvement of the efficiency and 
morale of the workers. ‘In the light of 
observations,” he said, “the balance and 
the volume of the benefit plans already in 
operation could be checked and their cost 
accordingly determined.” 


He added: 


Research in such matters would undoubtedly 
help to focus attention on the real welfare 
content of the accumulated benefits and would 
permit the workers and the employers them- 
selves to approach the whole problem from 
the point of view of public interest. 

In conclusion, Mr. Douglas declared that 
employers have as much _ responsibility 
towards the public as towards their own 
interests in promoting the workers’ under- 
standing of the real impact and effect of 
the plans in operation in their own estab- 
lishments. 


Private Properiy in North American Economy 


The tendency to apply to our industrial 
problems ready-made solutions of the 
European social catholic doctrine which 
was arrived at through a historical and 
sociological experience other than that of 
the North American continent was de- 
nounced by Rev. Edward Duff, S.J., the 
speaker at the banquet. 

Father Duff, Editor of Social Order, an 
American magazine, after thoroughly analys- 
ing the North American economy sug- 
gested to his French-Canadian and Catholic 
audience that the concept of property 
expressed in our manuals on ethics should 
be given more scope”. 


.“We must,” he said, “always adapt the 
permanent principles of the social doctrine 
of the Church to changing conditions, 
altering their application with the develop- 
ment of concrete conditions.” 

The speaker first outlined the appor- 
tionment of property in the United States 
to show that, in America, capital is very 
well distributed. Moreover, he showed how 
the number of shareholders is ever on the 
increase. 

“This impressive amount of private pro- 
perty hardly corresponds to the concept we 
have of the social doctrine of the Church 
on private property as it is found in our 
manuals on ethics,” he said. 

Father Duff gave two reasons for this: 
first, the economy is based on credit; 
second, private property does not correspond 
to the producer goods as defined and recom- 
mended by the traditional social catholic 
doctrine. He pointed out that the leading 
form of productive property in the North 
American economy is the limited liability 
company: the corporation. 

Our economy, said Father Duff, is not 
only characterized by the phenomenon of 
huge companies, but also by a new organi- 
zational principle, so that it is the organiza- 
tion of labour rather than the individual 
worker which is productive. 

And how have we come to such concen- 
tration of economic power and productive 
property? The speaker said it was “the 
outcome of an inevitable process”. 

“Huge private companies,” he said, “are 
the symbols, the cause and, if you wish, 
the price of our high standard of living”. 

The speaker denied that human political 
freedom and economic security are impos- 
sible under a private property system. 


Our North American civilization is not 
stamped with the distribution of private pro- 
ductive property such as the traditional social 
catholic doctrine understands and even requires 
it. However, I don’t see that our political 
freedoms are threatened. Never before have so 
few people died of starvation or for lack of 
medical care. As for creative endeavour, the 
scientific successes of the Soviets are proof 
that there are some stimulants to creative 
energy other than private property. 


Father Duff then explained the situation 
as follows: 

It seems to me that the functions formerly 
discharged by private property have now been 
taken over by other forces. Distribution of 
private property has been replaced by the dis- 
tribution of power, so that freedom, security 
and the creative power of men are assured— 
not entirely assured, of course—but relatively 
so at least. 

On the other hand, the speaker explained 
that the balance of power, and hence our 
freedom, security and creative energy, are 
assured by a mixture of “restrictive legisla- 
tion, consumer preferences, pressure by 
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groups concerned and, particularly, by the 
sure and persistent power of our political 
traditions”. 

He also mentioned other restraints to 
excessive power, such as competition, trade 
unions and the weight of public opinion. 

Father Duff recalled, on the other hand, 
that economic security is possible without 
ownership of land and one’s own tools of 
production. 

“As economic goods have increased,” he 
said, “they have been more fairly dis- 
tributed, that is, a greater share now goes 
to the low-income people”. 

The speaker thought that some of the 
rights acquired by the workers, such as 
plant seniority, unemployment insurance 
and pensions, constitute a new form of 
prosperity. 

Father Duff designated as “impertinent 
romanticism” the notion that industrial 
economy prevents human development, and 
that it is only under a system of properly 


distributing private property that a crafts- 
man can be proud of his work and that 
individual creative energy is protected. 

Man cannot develop without leisure, health 
and education. Then—and this is obvious— 
our industrial civilization has provided more 
and better food, shelter and drugs than the 
world had previously known. Besides, it isn’t 
true that modern industry prefers and even 
produces robot-like workers. The complicated 
and costly machines require a greater degree 
of skill and intelligence from the worker... 
Furthermore, the productivity of our economy, 
which is the basis of our high standard of 
living, makes it possible to spread and lengthen 
school attendance. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that large 
industries are a necessity if we intend to 
feed, clothe and shelter the ever-increasing 
world population and to satisfy the univer- 
sal desire for a standard of living worthy 
of man. “How can we live with this giantism 
and have it satisfy the basic needs of man? 
How can the human being avoid being lost 
and forgotten in it? That is the fundamen- 


tal question,” Father Duff said in closing. 


17th Annual Spring Conference of 
the Personnel Association of Toronto 


Two-day meeting discusses government spending, union demands for higher wages 
and benefiis, proauctivity of workers, unemployment, human relations, and the 
causes of and cures for inflation. More tian 1,000 delegates ia attendance 


Government spending, union demands 
for higher wages and benefits, productivity 
of workers, unemployment, human rela- 
tions, and the causes of and cures for 
inflation were among the many matters 
discussed at the Seventeenth Annual Spring 
Conference in April of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto. More than 1,000 
representatives of major businesses in every 
province attended the two-day conference. 

Spiralling wages and increased govern- 
ment spending were the major factors in 
the “chronic inflation we have seen since 
the end of World War II,” said Ian F. 
McRae, President of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in the opening 
address. 

Mr. McRae thought also that “the fact 
that we are pricing ourselves out of the 
world market, and that we are the largest 
importer nation on a per capita basis of 
manufactured goods, are two major rea- 
sons for widespread unemployment.” 
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On the subject of spiralling wages, Mr. 
McRae said that a heavy responsibility 
devolves upon employees’ representatives. 
“Union negotiators should know where to 
draw the line, should be flexible in their 
demands and should be realistic. Above 
all, they should have the courage to admit 
to their members the force of management’s 
case on occasions. The average unionist 
thinks of management as the enemy, and 
in the interest of the whole country as 
well as their own interest, management 
must have a policy to destroy this kind 
of thinking.” 

Mr. McRae also reminded conferenc2 
delegates of their own tremendous respon- 
sibility. “I suggest to you,” he said, “that 
the days are long gone when the per- 
sonnel and industrial relations function was 
merely one of employment, recreation and 
counselling ... You people must stop being 
content with the job of traffic cop between 
management and employees.” 


Union Problems for Management, 1959 Model 


Labour-management relations as seen 
from the management point of view, rang- 
ing from immediate, local problems to 
long-term trends throughout the world, 
were discussed under the title “1959 Model 
Union Problems For Management” by a 
panel of four. 


Participating were: Frank C. Burnet, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited, Montreal; Sharman K. 
Learie, General Counsel, Niagara Industrial 
Relations Institute, St. Catharines; J. J. 
Gagnon, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Division, Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Montreal; and Paul L. Dronker, 
Staff Assistant to the Director of Industrial 
Relations, N.V. Philips Industries, Eind- 
hoven, Holland. H. J. Clawson, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, acted as chairman for the 
session. 


Frank C. Burnet 


Mr. Burnet contended that one of the 
outstanding facts about the trade union 
movement today is that it has generally 
reached its peak of power and is experienc- 
ing a decline of significant proportions. He 
thought this would profoundly influence 
collective bargaining in 1959 and subse- 
quent years. 


He could see a marked decline in the 
sympathy and support of the public in 
general and of governments in particular 
for trade unions. There was also strong 
evidence, he said, that employees them- 
selves had lost some of their enthusiasm for 
unions, “because unionism has become big 
business” and, “as a colleague of mine 
once said, ‘unions have no business being 
big business’.” In addition, there had been 
a change of attitude towards unions and 
a decline in sympathy towards them by the 
intellectuals as represented by universities, 
economists and other liberal segments of 
the public. 

Certainly an increasing number of promin- 
ent economists, professors and_ sociologists, 
including some long-time friends of labour, 


are questioning the validity of some of trade 
unionism’s most sacred claims and pretensions. 

For example, the question has been raised 
as to whether unions have really raised the 
workers’ living standards and, while com- 
pletely conclusive evidence is not available, 
the preponderance of informed neutral opinion 
seems to be that unions have in fact been 
unable to alter the distributive shares of 
national income. 

Others of the liberal thinkers charge unions 
with at least partial responsibility for inflation 
and many view with uneasiness the pseudo 
economic arguments for such proposals as 
Reuther’s. profit-sharing scheme, higher wages 
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as a means of defeating a recession and, an 
old Canadian favourite, the elimination of 
wage differentials with the United States... 

_ The loss of sympathy and support by the 
liberals has been perhaps accelerated by the 
shocking disclosures of the extent of the cor- 
ruption in the movement as well as the revela- 
tion of the cynical methods of operation of 
some unions, of which a notable example is 
the findings of the Ontario Royal Commission 
on Teamster activities... 

Mr. Burnet cautioned his listeners against 
assuming from his remarks that he was 
predicting that unions were on their way 
out of existence. He was pointing out only 
that collective bargaining in 1959 will 
occur against a background of continuing 
readjustment in the power position of 
unions, and that the change will continue 
for some further years. 

“The trend of government and public 
thinking favours a moderation in union 
power, but it does not follow that the 
public or government favours the estab- 
lishment of a dominant management power. 
Rather we are moving towards a balanced- 
power situation wherein lies the best assur- 
ance of the protection of employee and 
public interests...” 


Sharman K. Learie 


In his remarks, Mr. Learie warned that 
three immediate problems confront manage- 
ments in their dealings with trade unions: 
management rights must be more clearly 
outlined in collective agreements; greater 
ability and knowledge must be added to 
the employers’ side in bargaining between 
municipalities and their employees; closer 
co-operation between companies in the same 
industry during collective bargaining—a 
practice that is growing—should be attained. 

In defining management rights, Mr. 
Learie was certain that all his listeners 
were aware of the residual rights theory, 
that is, that, since prior to collective bar- 
gaining management had the right to do 
pretty well as it liked, all of those rights 
remain except those specifically restricted 
by the terms of the collective agreement. 

He warned that there is a body of 
opinion that refuses to accept that concept, 
believing that with the coming of collec- 
tive bargaining, unions and management 
meet as equals. “In view of that concept, 
I suggest to you that it is good business 
to abandon reliance on the residual rights 
concept, or to cease satisfying yourselves 
with some short, mealy-mouthed contractual 
provision regarding management rights...” 

Managements should be very concerned 
with having all details of the collec- 
tive agreement carefully spelled out, with 
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special attention being paid to a full defini- 
tion as to what constitutes “an employee,” 
he warned. He suggested a good definition 
might be: “An employee is a person em- 
ployed in the bargaining unit and who is 
on the company payroll and actively at 
work.” 

Speaking on municipal employees—those 
concerned with education, employed by city 
governments in connection with works 
departments, parks, libraries, police, public 
utilities for the distribution of water 
and electrical power, hospitals and sana- 
toriums—he pointed out that the levels of 
their wages and working conditions are 
going to be a matter of concern to business. 
Management must take a greater interest 
in the way in which those wages and 
working conditions are arrived at. 

To a greater and greater degree, the 
wages and working conditions of municipal 
employees are being established by some 
kind of collective action, he pointed out, 
and the persons on the management side 
are proceeding “with much less information 
than we regard as necessary in business”. 
As an example he cited the $60,000 budget 
of the teachers’ federation compared with 
the budget of less than $20,000 to cover 
all activities of the trustees association. 

Mr. Learie warned that this fact is 
important to managements because of the 
impact it may have on wages and working 
conditions in their own establishments. He 
cited the case of a large company that, on 
moving to the Toronto area, had no 
trouble recruiting plant guards in com- 
petition with the area’s police forces but, 
in three or four years, found themselves at 
a competitive disadvantage in hiring guards. 

He urged the delegates to interest them- 
selves in labour-management relations in 
municipal services and to give assistance 
where possible, “because it is probable 
that if you do not, there will be out-of-line 
wages and working conditions established 
that will haunt you in the future”. 


J. J. Gagnon 


Mr. Gagnon asked his listeners: Will 
industry-wide bargaining or company-wide 
bargaining strengthen or weaken the free 
enterprise system His own view was that 
“the jurisdiction of any single union should 
be limited to the area within which equali- 
zation of wages can actually be justified 
from an economic point of view.” 

Such a course provides greater flexibility, 
better relationships, takes more account of 
local conditions and gives more recognition 
and satisfaction of the wishes of employees. 
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He was opposed to industry-wide and 
company-wide bargaining because, in his 
view, it reduces wages as a whole and 
increases wage inequalities, destroys pur- 
chasing power, hurts small businesses and 
discourages the starting of new buinesses, 
promotes monopoly—competition is what 
keeps big business vigorous and alert. It is 
the ever-present threat of small businesses 
that aim to grow bigger that provides an 
important part of this competition, he 
pointed out. 


Paul L. Dronker 


Mr. Dronker was sorry that his lack of 
knowledge of Canadian and United States 
unions prevented him from fully comment- 
ing on their activities. However, he ranged 
the free world with examples to illustrate 
his belief that the fundamental distrust 
between unions and management must be 
dissolved if we are to surmount present 
crises. He placed on management the 
responsibility for initiating moves in this 
direction. He urged that employees be 
given a real interest in their companies by 
all means that are socially desirable, 
economically justified and financially pos- 
sible. 


W. L. Lohrentz 


Another speaker at the conference, 
W. L. Lohrentz, Vice-President, Organiza- 
tion Planning and Compensation, United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
emphasized that management’s firm belief 
in its true community of interest with em- 
ployees must be convincingly and honestly 
demonstrated. 

Stressing that parties to labour negotia- 
tions should be as objective in their 
analyses of the hazards of increasing labour 
costs as in the assessment of safety 
hazards, he emphasized that labour poli- 
cies—especially those determined through 
negotiation—should result in mutual benefit 
to employer and employee alike. 

“Goods and services,” Mr. Lohrentz sug- 
gested, “do not produce themselves. What 
we pay for these goods and services is as 
very closely related to our ability to pro- 
duce at competitive cost levels as are costs 
of materials or money for tools. And labour 
costs do contribute sometimes to being 
priced right out of the market... We must 
make it clear that labour costs can impair 
our ability to compete, with possible loss of 
employment.” 


Ath Annual Labour-Management Conference 
“A Reappraisal of Third-Party Intervention in Industrial Relations” is theme 
of one-day meeting sponsored jointly by McGill University and the University 
of Montreal with co-operation of the QFL, CCCL, and Montreal Board of Trade 


An examination of conciliation and arbi- 
tration under the title, “A Reappraisal of 
Third-Party Intervention in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” was made at the Fourth Annual 
Labour-Management Conference, held at 
Montreal on May 21. Some 250 persons 
attended the meeting. 


The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University and the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the University of Montreal. 
Co-operating were the Quebec Federation 
of Labour (CLC), the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, and the 
Montreal Board of Trade. 


Although in particular disputes third- 
party intervention might with advantage be 
dispensed with, on the whole such inter- 
vention served a useful purpose, the 
speakers and panel members generally 
agreed. 


However, doubts were raised as to the 
wisdom of legislation which obliged the 
disputants to accept the offices of third 
parties in conciliation. It might be better, 
some thought, if the parties were free to 
choose whether to seek the services of a 
conciliator or not. There was a difference 
of opinion on the question of whether 
conciliation or arbitration boards should 
consist of three persons or one. This 
depended somewhat, it was thought, on the 
type of dispute involved. 


At the morning session, after Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre of McGill University, had briefly 
opened the discussion, R. D. Archibald of 
Dominion Textile Co. spoke on “The Par- 
ties of Interest: Management View”. He 
was followed by Jean Gérin-Lajoie of the 
United Steelworkers, who dealt with the 
same subject from the union point of view. 


The addresses of the two speakers were 
followed by a panel discussion. The panel 
chairman was C. H. Cheasley, Montreal 
Board of Trade. The members were: Gérard 
Picard, President, National Metal Trades 
Federation (CCCL); R. E. Heneault, 
Superintendent. of Industrial Relations, Steel 
Co. of Canada; and Marc Lapointe, a 
lawyer with wide experience in industrial 
relations. 

At the afternoon session, another panel 
dealt with questions submitted by the dele- 
gates. Panel chairman was Gérard Pelletier, 
Director of Public Relations, Canadian and 
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Catholic Confederation of Labour. Mem- 
bers were: H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, per- 
manent arbitrator for the Montreal garment 
industry; W. C. Black of RCA Victor Co., 
Ltd.; Roméo Mathieu, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America; and Prof. H. D. 
Woods. 


R. D. Archibald 

The existence of a third party of interest 
in industrial disputes, viz., the public, was 
pointed out by R. D. Archibald, the first 


speaker at the conference. The concern of. 


the public was one reason for third-party 
intervention. Mr. Archibald recalled that 
the passing of the “Lemieux Act” in 1907 
had been prompted by public alarm over a 
fuel shortage in Saskatchewan brought 
about by a coal miners’ strike in Alberta. 

Third-party intervention, he said, was 
a “fact of life’ and a permanent part of 
the social fabric of the future. Management 
and Labour had a special duty to make 
sure that such intervention took the best 
and most workable form. 

In the arbitration of grievances where 
the decision was binding, Mr. Archibald 
deplored the tendency of some chairmen to 
act as conciliators rather than as adjudi- 
cators. A compromising chairman creates 
more problems than he settles, he asserted. 
The cost of arbitration should be paid by 
the parties, not by the government. Here 
three-man boards were often not necessary. 

Boards dealing with contract negotiation 
disputes, where the decision was not bind- 
ing, should avoid unnecessary delays, he 
declared. 

The speaker said that he did not agree 
with criticism of the use of judges on 
conciliation boards. We should have more 
of them, he said. 

In this type of dispute a three-man board 
was not needed. Boards should render 
written recommendations, bearing in mind 
their duty to the public. Recommendations 
of boards might have an important effect in 
drawing parties together. 

A conciliation officer’s job was to try 
to effect a settlement, regardless of the 
merits of the case, not to act as an adjudi- 
cator. A conciliator had no place in a 
dispute on the interpretation of an agree- 
ment. This was a job for an arbitrator who 
was not worried about trying to satisfy the 
parties. 
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Mr. Archibald declared himself opposed 
to government supervision of pre-strike 
votes, and to binding awards in contract 
negotiation disputes. 


Jean Gérin Lajoie 

Jean Gérin-Lajoie said Management 
tolerates and sometimes encourages abuses 
of third-party intervention. In the field of 
contract disputes, employers liked compul- 
sory conciliation. It led to delay, which 
favoured Management, and it also tended 
to establish patterns, which in some degree 
also favoured Management. 

The public interest was supposed to be 
affected by wage increases; but, the speaker 
pointed out, layoffs and price increases also 
affected the public interest. 

In grievance disputes conciliation was 
mostly superfluous. Here the parties should 
settle things themselves or else submit the 
dispute to arbitration. 

Mr. Gérin-Lajoie complained that the 
calibre of conciliation officers was not high 
enough and that there was too much poli- 
tical intervention in conciliation. Complain- 
ing about labour relations legislation was 
left too much to Labour, he said. Manage- 
ment also should ask for improvements. 

In general, the speaker said that he did 
not favour three-man conciliation boards. 
He deplored the requirement that party 
nominees should be approved by the gov- 
ernment, which he said caused unnecessary 
delay. He disliked the Quebec Government’s 
choice of chairmen. Political influence was 
dominant and harmful. The Department 
would not nominate federal judges, and 
most Quebec judges refused to act. Univer- 
sity professors were not favoured by the 
Department as chairmen. The result was 
that there was a limited choice, and the 
nominees were often lawyers who knew 
little about industrial relations and whose 
chief qualification was sympathy with the 
regime in power. The parties themselves, 
Mr. Gérin-Jajoie said, should agree on the 
nomination of chairmen. 

Employers, the speaker said, were not 
much interested at present in the improve- 
ment of industrial relations legislation. 


Panel Discussion 


In opening the panel discussion the 
chairman, C. H. Cheasley, said that the 
purpose of third-party intervention was to 
bring an end to disputes economically, to 
teach the parties how to settle disputes 
themselves, and to help them to respect 
and understand each other. 


It is a major error that legislation should 
compel the submission of disputes to con- 
ciliation in all cases, said Marc Lapointe. 
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He contended that both parties take advan- 
tage of the additional stages in negotiation. 

Conciliators should never deal with 
grievances, he said. Many judges do not 
understand the role of a non-binding arbi- 
trator, he pointed out. 

In grievance disputes there should be only 
one arbitrator and the parties should pay 
the whole cost of arbitration. Some of 
the smaller unions, however, needed finan- 
cial help in the expense. 

He agreed that three-man boards were 
not needed in grievance disputes, but was 
less inclined to agree that this was so in 
interest disputes (contract negotiations). 

In interest disputes Mr. Lapointe thought 
that a written report by a board had no 
great value but said that in non-binding 
cases minority reports were useful in 
enlightening the public. 

The collective bargaining process must 
remain between the principal parties as 
much as possible, said Gérard Picard. Con- 
ciliation should be voluntary, and it should 
not have the effect of warding off a strike. 
He was opposed to compulsory resort to 
conciliation boards because of the delays 
involved and because the chairmen were 
often incompetent. One arbitrator was 
enough in a dispute regarding the inter- 
pretation of an agreement, he said. 

R. E. Heneault disagreed with the idea 
that the employer had an interest in delay- 
ing negotiations. He pointed out that 
retroactivity of provisions often lessened the 
saving in costs which was supposed to 
result from delays. Companies were unable 
to raise prices retroactively, and found it 
difficult to adjust themselves to retroactive 
settlements. They were also not indifferent 
to the cost of time wasted in negotiations. 

In general, Mr. Heneault said, we seemed 
to accept the principle of third-party inter- 
vention. The disagreement was on the 
mechanics of intervention. When a con- 
ciliation board was unable to bring about 
a settlement in a contract negotiation dis- 
pute it should refer it back to the parties 
to settle themselves. But in interpretation 
disputes there was some justification for 
giving a decision. 


Question Period 


A panel of four, with a chairman, at the 
afternoon session dealt with questions that 
had been submitted in writing by members 
of the audience. A digest of the panel’s 
remarks follows: 

Neither in the case of companies nor 
unions do international ties to the head 
office prevent local officials from bargaining 
in good faith within the scope of their 
jurisdiction, said W. C. Black. 


Although some union people decried 
compulsory arbitration or conciliation, Mr. 
Black said that he did not agree that it 
was a bad thing. Whether a three-man or 
a one-man board was best, depended, he 
thought, on the local situation. Many 
cases, however, were too complex for the 
chairman alone; and in such cases he 
n2eded the help of the company and unioa 
representatives to explain technical matters. 

There was a lack of experienced persons 
to act as conciliators, he agreed. He 
thought that it would be a good thing to 
have a body of professional conciliators, 
either civil servants or like those furnished 
by the American Arbitration Association. 

Mr. Black said that he thought there 
was no place in conciliation proceedings 
for what one questioner described as 
“court-room procedure”, which included the 
administering of oaths and the use of other 
legal forms. 

H. Carl Goldenberg thought that there was 
a great deal of merit in the suggestion 
that third-party intervention should be 
eliminated, and he said that the device of 
having a permanent arbitrator was a pretty 
effective means of bringing this about. The 
existence of such an arbitrator discouraged 
either party from risking resort to outside 
arbitration, which might result in some 
decision which they would not like. 

Mr. Goldenberg did not think well of 
a suggestion that arbitrators should be 
appointed for life. He thought that the 
duration of the contract was long enough. 
He also believed that it would be a good 
thing if we could agree on the use of 
arbitrators not associated with government. 

A delegate suggested that the elimination 
cf compulsory conciliation would lead to 
more strikes, a “return to the jungle,” and, 
in consequence, more compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Goldenberg thought that such a 
state of affairs might cause public opinion 
to demand compulsory arbitration. He said 
that he objected to such arbitration except 
where public safety or interest required it. 

He agreed with Mr. Black that although 
a one-man board would often be satisfac- 
tory, in more complicated cases the other 
two members were useful. He declined to 
generalize. 

With reference to a suggestion that uni- 
versities might train arbitrators, Mr. Golden- 
berg said that he thought you could not 
train a man to be an arbitrator. An arbi- 
trator needed natural qualities, the ability 
to deal with men, etc., which he did not 
think university training could impart. 


Roméo Mathieu said that arbitration 
should be voluntary rather than be im- 
posed by law. 

He did not think that elimination of 
compulsory conciliation would bring in the 
law of the jungle, as a questioner suggested. 
He believed that Labour and Management 
would find other means of settling disputes. 

A one-man board, Mr. Mathieu said, 
might be more satisfactory where the par- 
ties were experienced in dealing with each 
other. In other cases a three-man board 
might be better. In many cases the chair- 
man makes the decision, but the other 
members act as “resource persons”. He 
regretted that Canada had nothing like the 
American Arbitration Association. 

Prof. Woods said that he would like to 
see compulsory conciliation reduced, or 
eliminated at the second stage. He would 
like to see reliance on third parties reduced 
and at the same time made more effective 
when it was resorted to. He agreed with 
Mr. Goldenberg regarding the value of 
permanent arbitrators, and he thought that 
the use of labour-management machinery 
should be encouraged rather than depend- 
ence on government. 

Prof. Woods pointed out that in the 
United States, where there was no com- 
pulsory arbitration, a great many disputes 
were resolved by mediation services, resort 
to which was voluntary. There the parties 
had found that “slugging it out” was pretty 
expensive. He did not think there was 
anything particularly wrong with arbitra- 
tion in interpretation disputes, but he 
suspected that compulsory conciliation pro- 
cedure has yet to prove itself. He doubted 
whether our system was any better than 
the American one in which there is no 
compulsion. 


The permanent umpire system referred to 
by Mr. Goldenberg, Prof. Woods said, 
showed the value of other methods. He 
thought that we may have become some- 
what slaves to the three-man board, and he 
advised Labour and Management to experi- 
ment with something else. He said he 
thought that something like the American 
system of private arbitration could be 
developed in Montreal if the necessary 
money could be raised. 

The conference was closed by J. R. 
Cardin, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Department of the University of Montreal, 
which this year for the first time shared 
the management of the meeting with McGill 
University. 


ony. 


Older Workers 


Employment and Retirement Workshop 


Importance of creating social climate that permits maximum individual choice 
about retirement while at same time making retirement more attractive stressed 
at St. Louis meeting by director of UAW’s Older and Retired Workers Department 


The importance of creating a social 
climate that permits maximum individual 
choice about retirement while at the same 
time making retirement more attractive was 
stressed by Charles E. Odell, Director of 
the Older and Retired Workers Department 
of the United Auto Workers, at the Em- 
ployment and Retirement Workshop of the 
Middle Mississippi Valley Regional Confer- 
ence of Aging at St. Louis last month. 

Mr. Odell said that in the United States 
automobile industry about 70 per cent of 
the workers elect to retire before the 
mandatory retirement age of 68 years. He 
was of the opinion that this percentage was 
increasing as a result of retirement prepara- 
tion programs inaugurated by the UAW to 
make retirement an experience to anticipate 
rather than to dread. 

Dr. Walter H. Franke, Assistant Profes- 
sor of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Institute, University of Illinois, directed 
attention to the fact that statistically the 
65-plus age group is a low-income group 
in which employment was not a chief source 
of income. He suggested, as possible solu- 
tions to rectify income discrepancy, the 
following measures: encouragement of em- 
ployment through flexible retirement, higher 
mandatory retirement ages, part-time em- 
ployment, sheltered workshops, and, in 
addition, distribution of a larger share of 
the national income to non-producing 
elderly persons through such devices as 
pensions, health insurance, housing subsi- 
dies, and tax concessions. 

Realistic evaluation of worker abilities 
was basic to employment of any individual, 
regardless of age, said Luther J. Luckett, 
Supervisor of Services to Handicapped and 
Older Workers of the Missouri Division of 
Employment Security. He explained that 
age may be irrelevant and immaterial in 
this evaluation. 

Smaller employers, and employers in 
rural areas, were inclined to pay more 
attention to individual qualifications than 
were large employers in metropolitan areas, 
he said. 

Dwight S. Sargent, Personnel Director 
of Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, reported on the experience of his 
company in raising, in January 1958, the 
mandatory retirement age for men from 65 
to 68 years and for women from 60 to 65. 
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More than one third (37 per cent) of the 
employees eligible for retirement in 1958 
elected to continue working and were 
acceptable to management, he said. 

* * * 


Use of Older Worker Specialists 


On March 1, an additional 30 older 
worker specialists were added to the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, bringing 
to 35 the number assigned to local offices. 
The increase resulted from appraisals that 
showed a noticeable intensification of com- 
munity activities on behalf of older workers 
wherever specialists were assigned on a 
full-time basis. 

Typical activities of older worker special- 
ists were reported to be: 

—Conducting employment 
clinics; 

—Participating in conference on aging; 

—Encouraging re-training programs; 

—Making surveys of hiring practices; 

—cCo-operating with fraternal organiza- 
tions and service clubs to implement their 
educational and publicity programs; 

—Serving on community committees in 
an advisory capacity; 

—Appraising local employment office 
services to older workers; 

—Using radio, television, newspapers and 
magazines to spread information about and 
to promote job opportunities for older 
workers. 

Older worker specialists in California are 
expected to spend at least 50 per cent of 
their time in community activity, the 
remainder in the local office interviewing 
and counselling older job applicants with 
difficult employment problems. 

* * ok 

Eight of the 50 employees of a rattan 
furniture company in Florida are over 65; 
the oldest is 81. He joined the company 
15 years ago after being retired by another 
employer. 

The company’s general manager states 
the octogenarian is “Our best employee, 
with experience in our business of over 60 
years.” He explains that it would be unwise 
business practice for his company, which 
claims to produce the finest rattan furniture 
in the world, to seek less experienced 
workers “merely because we wanted younger 
workers”. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in the Teaching Profession 


Teaching has long been the leading profession of Canadian women: 82 per cent 


of professional women in 1901 


Teaching has traditionally been the lead- 
ing profession of women in Canada. The 
1901 Census showed that 82 per cent of 
all professional women were teachers; today 
the percentage is still close to 50. 

There have always been more women than 
men teachers at the lower levels. Women 
university graduates teach mainly in the 
secondary schools, although an increasing 
number are teaching in lower grades. A 
small number of women hold teaching 
posts in institutions of higher learning. 

The percentage of women at various 
teaching levels in nine provinces in 1956-57 
was as follows: 

Women as % 


Teaching level of all teachers 
Primary crades, auc. sisi Neclteecoscas 99.1 
Elementary grades only ................... WS 
Mainly elementary but with some 
SEC OMY Be TACCS ein. ccce.) citer Sacenke 47.2 
Secondary grades only ..... Eooc0 
Universities and Colleges .................. 10.7 


SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1956-57; Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers 
in Universities and Colleges, 1957-58. 


In the elementary and secondary schools, 
women usually teach academic subjects but 
in such special courses as music, art, home 
economics and in commercial subjects, 
women teachers predominate. 

At university level there are more women 
than men teaching in schools of social 
work, occupational and physiotherapy, phy- 
sical and health education, nursing and 
household science. In the faculty of arts, 
women have specialized mainly in English, 
modern languages and psychology. Biology 
and chemistry tend to be their favourite 
sciences. 

In secondary schools there are few 
women principals but in recent years the 
number of women principals in elementary 
schools has increased. Where primary 
schools exist separately from the later 
elementary grades, women almost without 
exception occupy the principals’ posts. 

Ontario had a woman school inspector 
in 1919, and there are today a few women 
in this field, especially as assistant inspec- 
tors. Women inspectors are found more 
frequently in such specialized fields as 
home economics, health education, voca- 
tional guidance and school libraries. 

Special services are frequently supervised 
by women. For instance, women are often 


were teachers; foday, still almost 50 per cent 


responsible for programs for exceptionally 
gifted children, for those who are deficient 
in reading ability or for the mentally 
retarded. In several centres women also 
supervise school psychological services. 

Teaching was one of the first fields 
in which men and women performed the 
same functions side by side, and women 
teachers were among the earliest advocates 
in Canada of equal pay for equal work. 
As early as 1913 they were pressing for 
equality of remuneration, especially in 
Toronto and Montreal, where their salary 
schedules were exactly half of those for 
male teachers. Today, outside of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, most salary schedules 
negotiated between boards of education and 
teachers’ organizations make no distinction 
on the basis of sex. Where differentials 
occur, they are based on qualifications and 
experience. Where allowances are paid 
for dependants, in most cases they are the 
same for both sexes. 

Before the Second World War nearly all 
women teachers were single or widowed. 
The shortages of qualified teachers during 
the war led to the lifting of the ban against 
married women, beginning a trend that has 
steadily increased in the postwar years. 
The following table gives the percentages 
of married women teachers at various 
teaching levels, 1956-57 academic year: 

Married women 


as % of all 
women 
Teaching level teachers 
Primary, crades Omy,yesssc...cseeeee 46.8 
Elementary grades only .................. 47.4 


Mainly elementary but with some 
secondary grades 
Secondary grades only 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1956-57. 


The percentage of married women teach- 
ers varies greatly among the provinces, 
being highest in Alberta and lowest in 
Newfoundland. 

In the current serious shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, programs have been developed 
in a number of American states to recruit 
and train mature women university grad- 
uates who have not taught before. Several 
Canadian provinces, too, have had some 
success, by means of summer courses, in 
recruiting older women to the teaching 
profession. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Bill to create Department of Labour under full-time Minister receives Royal 
Assent on May 19, 1909. Enactment answered requests of labour organizations. 
Wages mainly stationary in May 1909 but some reductions reported in Montreal 


A bill to provide for the establishment of 
a Department of Labour headed by a full- 
time minister was introduced in the House 
of Commons by the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, on April 30, 1909. The 
minister was to be charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and with such other duties as 
might be assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council. 


The bill passed the Senate and received 
the assent of the Governor General on 
May 19. 


In moving the second reading of the bill, 
the Prime Minister said the measure had 
been asked for by the labour organizations 
of the country. In 1906 the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada had passed a 
resolution asking for the creation of a 
separate portfolio of Labour. This request 
was repeated by the Congress in the fol- 
lowing year and again in 1908, the Prime 
Minister said. In 1907 and 1908 the 
National Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada had passed a similar resolution. 


“In the opinion of the Government this 
is a legitimate demand which can be paid 
heed to, and that is why we introduce this 
legislation,” said Sir Wilfrid. “The House 
is entitled to know what will be the cost 
to the country of this proposal. The only 
cost that can be involved by the creation 
of this new department will be $7,300 per 
annum; $7,000 the salary of the minister 
and $300 in part payment of the salary of 
his secretary.” 


Wages during May 1909 were reported 
in the LaBour GAZETTE of June 1909 to 
have been for the most part stationary, but 
several changes were mentioned. In Van- 
couver 500 carpenters obtained an increase 
of 50 cents a day. Bricklayers in Montreal 
had their pay reduced from 50 cents an 
hour to a range of between 40 and 45 
cents; carpenters’ and joiners’ wages were 
reduced from 30 cents an hour to 224 to 
27% cents, and building labourers took a 
reduction of 24 cents an hour, which 
brought their wages to between 20 and 224 
cents. 


Policemen and firemen in Quebec City, 
en the other hand, received an increase of 
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10 cents a day. Labourers in Montreal had 
their wages reduced from 173 to between 
124 and 15 cents an hour. 


The Lasour GaAZzETTE of June 1909 
reported that “by an amendment to the 
Post Office Act, letter carriers employed 
by the Department were granted an increase 
of 50 cents a day in wages from April 1, 
1909. About 1,160 men were affected.” 
The old rates had ranged from $1.25 a day 
for Grade A to $2.25 a day for Grade E. 
The new rates therefore ranged from $1.75 
to $2.75 a day. 

Fourth class clerks in the Post Office 
Department had their pay raised from 
$400 to $500. For this it was necessary to 
amend the Civil Service Act. Clerks in 
this class after the change were entitled 
to a maximum of $700, which was reached 
by annual increases of $100. Previously the 
maximum had been the same, but the 
annual increases had been of $50 each. 
About 230 clerical employees were affected 
by this and other changes in salaries. 


“Several thousand additional men were 
taken on by the railway camps, and at 
some points, especially in Western Canada, 
the demand was still unfilled,” the GAZETTE 
said. It went on to state that “the second of 
the spiral tunnels on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line between Field and Hector, 
B.C., was completed during May, and the 
steel will be laid at once. The tunnels add 
some four miles to the length of the line 
but reduce the grade from 4.5 to 2.2 per 
cent. The work has cost $1,500,000, being 
the first of its kind on this continent.” 


A free employment bureau was set up 
in Toronto in December 1908 by the 
Associated Charities “as an agency for 
receiving work for the unemployed during 
the winter and co-operating with the civic 
officials in the giving of relief work,” the 
Lasour GAZETTE reported. The City at 
first made a grant of $250 to cover expenses 
for one month, and at the end of the month 
the system had proved so satisfactory that 
an additional $1,200 was given to enable it 
to continue. 


“As a result of its operations about 625 
men obtained permanent situations, the 
majority of them being on farms,’ the 
GAZETTE said. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


43rd Conference: Agenda and Delegation 


Assistant Deputy Minister G. V. Haythorne heads delegation. Other Government 
Delegate: Paul Goulet, ILO Branch Director; Worker Delegate: CLC Executive 
Vice-President Stanley Knowles; Employer Delegate: W. A. Campbell of the CMA 


Assistant Deputy Minister George V. 
Haythorne is head of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the 43rd International Labour 
Conference, which opened in Geneva on 
June 3. ILO Branch Director Paul Goulet 
is the other Government Delegate. 

Stanley Knowles, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, is 
the Worker Delegate; and W. A. Campbell, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, is the 
Employer Delegate. 

Others making up the delegation are: 

Substitute Government Delegates: Max 
Wershof, Ambassador and Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Canada to the European 
Office of the United Nations; C. Rhodes 
Smith, QC, Chairman, Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Advisers to Government Delegates: Harry 
Jay, First Secretary, Canadian Permanent 
Mission to the European Office of the 
United Nations; John Mainwaring, Cana- 
dian Labour Attaché, Brussels, Belgium; 
Tan McArthur, Chairman, Fisheries Prices 
Support Board, Department of Fisheries; 
Dr. T. H. Patterson, Chief, Occupational 
Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; Dr. E. A. Watkinson, 
Principal Medical Officer, Environmental 
Health and Special Projects Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 

Advisers to Worker Delegate: David 
Archer, President, Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CLC); Emile Hébert, Treasurer, 
Shawinigan Central Council (CCCL); J. A. 
Huneault, Member, National Legislative 
Committee of the International Railway 
Brotherhoods, and Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, International 
Affairs Department, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress; Clifford Priestley, Organizer, United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: Lloyd 
Hemsworth, Personnel Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited; E. F..L. Henry, Mana- 
ger, Industrial Relations Department, The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; T. A. 
Johnstone, Manager, Labour Relations, 
Canadian National Railways; W. J. Mc- 
Nally, Manager, Policy Department, The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; F. W. 
Purdy, Soules Construction Limited, Port 
Credit, Ont. 

Secretary to the delegation is A. D. 
MacDonald of the Special Services Branch, 
Department of Labour, and assistant secre- 
tary is Mrs. I. E. Beattie of the Department 
of Labour. 

The agenda for the Conference is as 
follows: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Budgetary questions. 

3. Reports on the application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. 

4, Second discussion of “Organization of 
occupational health services in places of 
employment”. 

5. Second discussion of work of fisher- 
men. 

6. First discussion of “Protection of 
workers against radiations”. 

7. Problems of non-manual workers, in- 
cluding technicians, supervisory staff, etc. 

8. First discussion of “Collaboration be- 
tween public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations at the industrial 
and national levels”. 


Report of the Director-General 


In his report to the 1959 session of the 
International Labour Conference, David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, suggests that “perhaps 
politicians and economists tend to prepare 
for the last depression.” 

According to Mr. Morse, the past 18 
months have “put to the test accepted 
employment policies and economic theory”. 
He adds: “Current experience is suggesting 
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—Rapid Grip and Batten. ‘David Archer 
Stanley Knowles 


Worker and Employer Delegates, 
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—Collingwood, Toronto. 


Employer delegates to the 40th International Labour Conference—Seated (left to 
right): W. A. Campbell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Employer Delegate; 
F. W. Purdy, Canadian Construction Association adviser; Standing (same order): 
T. A. Johnstone, Railway Association of Canada; W. J. McNally, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce: E. F. L. Henry, CMA; Lloyd Hemsworth, Chamber of Commerce, advisers. 


International Labour Conference 


Clifford Priestly | 
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the need to reconsider some of the policies 
evolved in the 1930's so as to take account 
of the changes in the structure of industry 
and employment, of trends in the direction 
and volume of international trade, of tech- 
nological changes and other factors affect- 
ing the employment situation.” 

This year, Mr. Morse devotes his general 
report to a survey of the problems and 
tendencies of social change. He emphasizes 
two aspects of this evolution: the world 
employment situation and the economic 
development of the less advanced countries. 

Commenting upon the question of full 
employment, Mr. Morse’s report contends 
that full employment consists not only in 
the absence of unemployment and of the 
employment of all workers, but also in 
the full and most efficient utilization of 
available manpower. This concept is par- 
ticularly important when considering the 
employment situation in countries with 
varying economic systems, the report says. 

Where the State takes little initiative in 

employment policy, a fall in the demand for 
labour will mean that some workers are likely 
to be dismissed from their jobs and the 
incidence of loss of output...will thus fall 
largely upon those unemployed workers and 
their families. Where the State accepts the 
responsibility to assist unemployed workers, as 
is the case in most of the industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe and America today, by the 
payment of unemployment benefits and main- 
tenance of public employment services, the 
burden on the individual unemployed worker 
and his family is relieved in a measure. 
_ But if unemployment benefits are generous, 
if redundant workers are kept on the payroll 
and if there are many in unproductive jobs 
or who are overpaid for the work they do 
in comparison with others, inflation will result 
and high prices will cut back individual con- 
sumption to the level of the total real income 
produced by the community. 

In centrally planned economies, the prob- 
lems of ensuring that the labour force be fully 
and efficiently used arise usually in different 
ways. If workers are not dismissed unless they 
are given other employment, and if all entrants 
to the labour force are assigned to jobs, prob- 
lems of maladjustment between the supply and 
variations in the demand for labour in dif- 
ferent sectors will not take the form of overt 
unemployment. 

They may, however, result in underemploy- 
ment on the job in some sectors, coupled with 
bottlenecks in housing, training facilities, etc., 
which prevent an adequate supply of labour to 
other sectors where it could be more usefully 
employed... Thus all countries face the prob- 
lem both of promoting full employment in 
this real sense and of ensuring that the costs 
of less-than-full employment are borne equally. 


The current paradox of unemployment in 
the midst of inflation makes it necessary, 
the report says, “to reconsider some of the 
assumptions about economic policy that 
have characterized action against unemploy- 
ment, and more particularly to look more 
closely at the consequences of specific poli- 
cies based on these assumptions.” 
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Among the elements necessy im an 
effective employment policy, report 
lists: 

—Important changes in the Yume and 
direction of international trade. 

—The impact of automationind other 
technological changes upon unemloyment. 

—The , changing structure © industry, 
both domestically and in Hermational 
market situations. 

—Fluctuations in the prices*t primary 
commodities. 

—Questions relating to the slittional 
setting in which the problem ¢ %&) em- 
ployment arises. 

The report calls for further uc) into 
the questions of employment poly. ‘nelud- 
ing a comparison between full @ployment 
problems in different institutior!  eltings 
and a survey of the experience employ- 
ment policy administration i ()ering 
national economies. 


Social Problems and Ecowm 
Development 


In a chapter entitled “Socia’ Problems 
and Economic Development,” tf study of 
various aspects of the social #roblems 
which accompany economic «/-)opment 
brings this comment from W ore: 
“New social and community cools must 
develop along with the growl ©! new 
urban industrial population. "s"icular 
attention ... should be given to t remould- 
ing of institutions, and the creaos of mew 
institutions, for it is here tha “obits of 
co-operation and the spirit of mie) econ- 
fidence required for effective af beneficial 
conduct of any human endevour may 
mature. 

By “institutions” the ILO “eens not 
only formal organizations of t S/ate or 
those having legal personalit; bui also 
many customary ways in wih human 
beings and their activities are mordinated. 
Included are the departments a¢ ssencies 
of government, business undertaimes. trade 
unions, educational institutions 9/ volun- 
tary societies. 

Mr. Morse’s report examine af length 
those institutions which haye volved in 
recent years in many parts ofthe world, 
and the problems they have seountered. 
Sections of the report are devoté 9 surrent 
problems of trade unions, to wrker educa- 
tion, to employer organizatie; ond the 
development of labour-manaswen! rela- 
tions, to industrial relations, » program 
planning, and to other impaen! recent 
experiences and developments. 

Within the framework of 1s subject, 
Mr. Morse touches upon may problents, 
among them that of the eeation and 
training of youth. He pois out the 


i When occurence:! health 
facilities canot be established for al! emter- 
prises. theysheuld. m the first tastence. 
be set upf@r these enterprmes m winch 
workers .arceuposed to the ereatest health 
risks, whereworkers are expesed to special 
health hagads. aad where more than a 
prescribed numimam of workers are em- 


The drat i Recommendanoc specifies that 


—Survdilimee of sanitary facilities and 


Ses Sitedinast of wurk- 
ers to theirjgbs_ 

—Emergecy treatment im case of acci- 
dent or sickess. 

—Initialand regular subsequent training 


with questios of the workers” health, safety 
or welfare. 


/ 


Conventions, they will be admitted t% te 
ILO's member countries for posite rai 


pak mt cine Uiaaae Wee ee 


operational 
led to the acceptance of a vel of irradia- 
tion which, although R & kept as far below 
the maximum permasibie level as possible, 
is nevertheless above that of natural back- 
casa olivate: 
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It is possible, too, with existing exposure 
monitoring techniques (radiation detectors, 
counters and dosemeters) to determine 
anywhere and at any time the dangers of 
exposure inherent in the work, though few 
countries have properly equipped centralized 
services able to process and interpret film 
tests on behalf of radiation users. It is 
important to promote such services in order 
to be certain that effective radiological 
protection is provided for workers in the 
many small and medium-sized undertakings 
which use radiations but are frequently 
unable to carry out this monitoring them- 
selves. 


In general, all the protective measures 
that have proved their worth are applied in 
atomic plants and nuclear centres in order 
to keep staff exposure down to very low 
levels, and indeed the workers in these 
establishments—at least in the leading coun- 
tries in this field—are so well protected 
that they receive only a fraction of the 
maximum permissible dose. 


Besides the risks common to all mining 
industries there is a special radiation hazard 
in the mining and processing of radioactive 
ores; workers in uranium mines are exposed 
not only to the risk of silicosis and miscel- 
laneous accidents but also to the danger 
of inhaling radium and radioactive dusts 
which, together with the risk of external 
irradiation, constitute a serious menace to 
their health. A variety of methods such as 
ventilation and wet working are employed 
to counter this menace but they are not in 
general use, nor are they fully satisfactory. 


Non-Manual Workers 


Delegates to the Conference will con- 
sider questions of employment and unem- 
ployment among non-manual workers, 
training of technical and supervisory staft 
in industry, termination of contract of 
employment, protection of salaried inven- 
tors, hygiene in shops and offices, and 
trade union rights and collective bargaining. 

The delegates’ discussion will be based 

in part on a report, prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which indicates that 
the number of non-manual workers has 
been growing more rapidly than that in 
other sections of the labour force. 
: Figures quoted in the report show that 
in some of the more highly inudstrialized 
countries the proportion of the labour 
force engaged in “service” occupations is 
approaching or already exceeds the pro- 
portion in agriculture and manufacturing 
industry. 

The report points out that not all non- 
manual workers are in service occupations. 
There are also substantial numbers listed 
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under manufacturing industry, and even a 
small proportion of those listed under 
agriculture are salaried employees or “white 
collar” workers. 

Improved production techniques, better 
equipment and better management have 
enabled greater and more rapid output to 
be achieved without proportional increases 
in the number of manual workers. However, 
modern working methods require a large 
non-manual staff for study and research 
planning, preparation and organization of 
production, co-ordination and supervision. 
At the same time, there are just as many 
non-manual employees in - administrative, 
financial, legal, checking, marketing and 
maintenance services and related jobs. 

In some cases the skills and specialization 
required for particular jobs are greatly 
increased, and in other cases lowered. 
Many of the new skills present the need 
for new kinds of training and for better 
general education of workers, the report 
notes. 

The report states that the lack of balance 
in demand and supply of certain types of 
non-manual workers is a feature of the 
employment market in almost all coun- 
tries. The report lists details from several 
countries in different parts of the world 
to illustrate existing shortages of techni- 
cians, supervisory personnel, teachers, phy- 
sicilans, nurses and even skilled office 
workers. 


Collaboration with Public Authorities 

Delegates will consider a proposal for 
the adoption of a new international instru- 
ment concerning collaboration between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels. 

The proposed international instrument 
would provide for measures appropriate to 
national conditions to be taken to promote 
continuous and effective consultation and 
co-operation in order to establish good 
relations between the various parties and 
with a view to increasing the efficiency and 
success of the economy, or its individual 
branches, improving conditions of work and 
raising the standards of living. 

These consultations and co-operation 
would aim, in particular, at a joint examina- 
tion of matters of mutual concern with a 
view to arriving at agreed solutions and 
at associating employers’ and workers’ 
organizations with the public authorities. 
In the latter respect, the proposed inter- 
national instrument lists three particular 
fields of mutual concern: 


1. In the preparation and implementation 
of laws and regulations affecting the inter- 
ests of employers and workers; 

2. In the establishment and functioning 
of national institutions, such as those 


responsible for social security, organization 
of employment, industrial health and safety, 
productivity and welfare; and 

3. In the elaboration and implementa- 
tion of economic development plans. 


7th Session, Coal Mines Committee 


Delegates from 16 main coal-producing countries propose fechnical meeting to 
study social consequences arising from coal mining’s present economic situation 


A tripartite technical meeting of coal- 
producing countries to study the social 
consequences from the present economic 
situation in the coal-mining industry was 
suggested in a resolution adopted at the 
seventh session of the ILO Coal Mines 
Committee,* held April 27 to May 8. The 
ILO Governing Body was invited to con- 
sider convening the meeting as soon as 
possible. 

The Committee, composed of govern- 
ment, employer and worker delegates from 
16 of the main coal-producing countries, 
including Canada, pointed to the social 
consequences which the substitution of coal 
by other forms of fuel and energy may 
have on the lives of mineworkers. 

It also called attention to the fluctuations 
which occur in the operations of the coal- 
mining industry in consequence of the 
variation in demand for its products. 

The resolution was adopted by 67 votes 
to 0, with 22 abstentions. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates: Bernard Wilson, 
Director, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour (Head of Delega- 
tion); Ray Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Nova Scotia. 

Worker Delegates: Joseph Coulet, Presi- 
dent, Branch No. 1, Co-operative Labour 
Protective Association, Westville, N.S.; 
Percy Lawson, Canadian Labour Congress 
representative, Vancouver. 

Employer Delegates: David G. Burchell, 
President, Bras d'Or Coal Company Lim- 
ited, Bras d’Or, N.S.; D. B. Young, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Coleman 
Collieries Limited, Coleman, Alta. 


Wage Determination 


In its conclusions concerning the prin- 
ciples and methods of wage determination 
in the industry, the Committee reaffirmed 
that miners should receive wages at rates 
“which will provide an income attractive 
as compared with income in _ industry 
generally. 


*One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international industries. 


“A sufficiently attractive wage should be 
considered one of. the elements to ensure 
the recruitment and stability of manpower 
in the coal-mining industry,” the Com- 
mittee pointed out. 

Regarding wage-fixing procedures, the 
Committee said that, generally speaking, 
wages should be fixed by collective bar- 
gaining between employers and trade union 
organizations most representative of the 
mineworkers, except in those countries 
where it is the national practice to fix 
wages by arbitration awards. 

Mineworkers’ purchasing power can best 
be maintained by review of wages at 
appropriate times and the putting into effect 
of any necessary adjustments. This review 
should normally be carried out by free 
collective bargaining. 

One of the satisfactory methods of wage 
determination was the grading of jobs by 
means of job evaluation, and it was impor- 
tant that workers should be associated with 
the grading procedures. 

“At the present time,’ added the Com- 
mittee, “a single type of wage, whether 
time or piece, cannot be envisaged. While 
the choice between piece rates and time 
rates is often determined by circumstances, 
all necessary precautions should be taken 
to prevent any abuses resulting from either 
wage system. 

“Tt appears, however, that, in some coun- 
tries, a high degree of mechanization works 
in favour of time rates.” 

The Committee further thought it desir- 
able that provisions designed to guarantee 
wages, or part of the wages, to piece work- 
ers in cases of interruption or slowing 
down of work owing to technical reasons 
outside their control should be generalized. 

The guaranteed wage level should be 
negotiated between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations and should be established 
as near as possible to the normal level. 
Regarding the method of compensation to 
protect the manpower of the industry, some 
forms of guaranteed wage have been used 
in certain countries. A further extension 
of this principle may be possible in other 
cases. 
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These conclusions on the principles and 
methods of wage determination in the coal 
mining industry were adopted by the Com- 
mittee unanimously. 


Labour-Management Relations 

In a statement concerning labour-manage- 
ment relations in the coal-mining industry, 
the Committee said that “the principles 
contained in the vairous Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in the field of 
labour-management relations should con- 
stitute the basis for the organization of 
labour-management relations in the coal- 
mining industry.” 

Collective bargaining was the most effec- 
tive and desirable means of determining 
the terms and conditions of employment 
and every effort should be made to set 
up and use efficient collective bargaining 
machinery. 

The Committee believed that the atten- 
tion of governments and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations should be drawn to 
the program of practical action of the ILO 
in the field of labour-management relations, 
as well as in the field of workers’ education 
and management development. 

It was also desirable, the Committee said, 
for the ILO to be specially charged with 
collecting documentation concerning labour- 
management relations and conditions of 
work in mines and to publish the clauses 
in collective agreements or regulations con- 
taining information of interest to other 
countries. 


The statement on labour-management 
relations was adopted unanimously. 


The Crisis in the Coal-Mining Industry 


At the closing sitting, the representative 
of the ILO Director-General replied to the 
delegates who had spoken in the general 
debate on recent events and developments 
in the coal-mining industry. He said that 
a major aspect had dominated the discus- 
sion: the number of speakers who had 
expressed anxiety about the present crisis 
in the coal-mining industry. 

Regarding the crisis, he emphasized that 
the government, employer and worker dele- 
gates had all been conscious of the need 
to remedy the present situation. Apart 
from the measures taken in the economic 
field to maintain the demand for coal at 
a high level, said the representative, the 
action in the social field, particularly in 
Europe, would develop in two distinct 
aspects: first, to ensure a quick readjust- 
ment, with vocational readaptation, of the 
miners who were dismissed or were faced 
with the prospect of redundancy; and 
secondly, to maintain the means of liveli- 
hood of the miners who would be employed 
in the mines. 

The chairman of the Committee was 
Rosario Purpara, the representative of the 
ILO Governing Body. The Committee was 
composed of government, employer and 
worker delegates from the following coal- 
producing countries: Australia, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Plan Creation of New ILO International Educational Centre 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Governing Body has asked Director-General 
David A. Morse to go forward with plans 
for a new international Institute for Social 
and Labour Studies to be established at 
Geneva under ILO auspices. 

The Governing Body, whose government, 
employer and worker delegates met in 
Geneva on May 29 and 30 in their 142nd 
Session, asked Mr. Morse to present detailed 
plans for the Institute at the Governing 
Body’s next session in November, and to 
invite six Governing Body members to 
advise him in working out details for the 
Institute. 

In remarks before the Governing Body, 
Mr. Morse explained that the Institute 
would “deal with labour questions... with 
matters falling within the competence of 
the ILO”. He added that the Institute 
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would “not stray into other areas of social 
affairs”. 

“The work of the Institute,” he said, 
“would be directed towards securing and 
promoting a better practical knowledge of 
the conditions and problems affecting labour 
policy in different parts of the world.” 

The proposed Institute, Mr. Morse said, 
would be separate from other ILO educa- 
tional activities, such as the existing work- 
ers’ education, management development, 
labour administration and labour-manage- 
ment relations programs. It would, he said, 
“have no official policies or doctrines”. 

Mr. Morse told the Governing Body that 
the idea of setting up such an Institute 
“met with enthusiastic welcome” when he 
discussed it with Ministers, labour leaders. 
employers and others charged with social 
policy in ILO member states that he 
recently visited. 


in_ INDUSTRY 


Enthusiastic support for labour-manage- 
ment co-operation was voiced recently by 
J. D. Kinvig, yard manager of the Burrard 
Dry Dock Company, North Vancouver, 
B.C., and James E. Mead, an employee of 
the firm, President of Local 280, Interna- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Workers, 
and former vice-chairman of Burrard’s 
Labour-Management Production Commit- 
tee. 

Said Mr. Kinvig: “Many schemes have 
been tried out in different industries, but it 
is probably true that the best way of keep- 
ing open the lines of communication between 
employer and employee is through the 
Labour-Management Co-operation move- 
ment. 

“Labour-management committees are thus 
an excellent means of promoting goodwill, 
trust and faith in each other. 

“We have been fortunate in having a 
good, live committee in operation each 
year,” stated the yard manager. “The mem- 
bers bring their various problems to the 
monthly meetings for frank and full dis- 
cussion. 

“Without this committee, many small 
grievances could be magnified a hundred- 
fold, eating like a canker into any goodwill 
and fellowship that had previously existed. 

“Now all these problems are frankly ven- 
tilated at the meetings and are dealt with 
usually on the spot. Thus we eliminate 
the cause of a lot of needless unrest.” 

Mr. Mead stated: “I know of no other 
period in history when it has been more 
essential than now for both labour and 
management in various industrial, commer- 
cial and business enterprises to sit down 
together and honestly discuss their mutual 
problems and to endeavour to better con- 
ditions and stabilize the work picture. 

“There are many on both sides who 
belittle any effort to achieve unity between 
the two groups. But to me, there is no 
law, no government and no devised plan 
which can force unity. 

“Only sincere respect and goodwill on 
both sides will ever build that alliance of 
efficiency and high morale which is indis- 
pensable if we are to develop a better 
industry,” concluded Mr. Mead. 

* * k 

Robert Mountain, Mayor of Stratford, 
Ont., has endorsed the achievements of the 
Labour-Management Committee which rep- 


resents City Council and the employees of 
the Board of Works. 

“Through the years,” reported Mr. Moun- 
tain, “this committee has developed and 
promoted a pattern of harmoniously solving 
joint labour-management problems. 

“We believe that our work has been 
greatly assisted by the committee, and that 
the team spirit encouraged by it has bene- 
fited both labour and management. 

“We are proud of our record of 11 years 
of unqualified success, and look forward to 
a continuation of the co-operative effort 
which has characterized relations between 
our employees and ourselves.” 

Mayor Mountain’s enthusiasm is echoed 
by Emil Deleplanque, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Local 197 of the Stratford Civic Em- 
ployees Union; Secretary of the Labour- 
Management Committee,’ and a Board of 
Works employee. 

“Before we created this organization,” 
Mr. Deleplanque explained, “working con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory. But I can 
honestly say that every year since our 
Labour-Management Committee was form- 
ed, we have achieved better understanding 
and a perfect relationship among City 
Council, heads of departments and em- 
ployees.” 


a se ste 
if oe * 


According to H. C. Christenson of 
Hamilton Dairyland Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., the firm’s safety record has improved 
considerably since organization of their 
Employee-Management Committee in 1957. 

Although the principle objective of this 
committee is safety and accident prevention 
in the plant and among the company’s route 
drivers, both M. Christenson and Sales 
Manager Jack Newman report that the 
members have also submitted a number of 
worthwhile suggestions for the care of equip- 
ment and the improvement of service to 
customers. 

Harry Purse, who is one of the company’s 
drivers and a steward of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CLC), 
stated that “safety occupies an important 
place in the minds of both employees and 
employers. “In addition, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation is enabling us gradually 
to pull down the costs involved in the 
operation and maintenance of our trucks”. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
Ims. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and issued an order to bargain collectively. 
During the month the Board received 12 
applications for certification, five applica- 
tions for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for certification and one request under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act for review of 
an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, em- 
ployed in the elevator and flour milling 
operations of its plant at Humberstone, 
Ont, (EGS Febe pasar 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of heating plant operators 
and their helpers employed by Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, at its mining 
property in Long and Spragge Townships, 
District of Algoma, Ont., (L.G., May, p. 
472). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, Lim- 
ited, aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell operating 
on the West Coast. (L.G., May, p. 473). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 565 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and warehouse 
employees of Hill the Mover (Canada) 
Limited, operating in and out of Regina, 
Sask., (L.G., May, p. 474). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Sabre Freight Lines, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., respondent. The 
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Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


vote affected a unit of employees of the 
company operating in and out of its ter- 
minal at Burnaby, B.C., (L.G., April, p. 
388). (Returning Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

2. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
applicant, Maritime Central Airways Lim- 
ited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., respondent, and 
International Association of Machinists, 
intervener (service and maintenance em- 
ployees) (L.G., May, p. 474). The Board 
directed that the names of the applicant 
and the intervener be on the ballot. (Return- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, Taggart Service Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, respondent, and ‘Taggart 
Service Limited Employees’ Association, 
intervener. (L.G., May, p. 472). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Order fo Bargain Collectively Issued 


The Board gave consideration to a com- 
plaint referred to it by the Minister of 
Labour under Section 43 of the Act, affect- 
ing the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., complainant, and 
Transit Tankers and Terminals, Limited, 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 475) and issued 
an Order requiring the respondent company 
to bargain collectively with the complainant. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506, 


and 
on 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative sery- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


behalf of a unit of papermen @mployed by 
the Canadian, British, and Foreign Steam- 
ship Group, of the Deepsea Section of, and 
as represented by, the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of pro- 
duction employees of Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a system-wide unit of operating and 
maintenance employees of The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority (Investigating Officer: 
By He Hardie). 


4. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local No. 720, on behalf of a unit of 
structural steel fabricators and erectors em- 
ployed by the Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 


in the Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of operating and maintenance em- 
ployees of The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority on the Beauharnois Canal (Inves- 
tigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


6. Dominion Canals Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of operating 
and maintenance employees of The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority on the Sault 
Ste. Marie, Welland, and Iroquois Canals. 
(Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


7. Canadian Airlines Link Instructors 
Association, on behalf of a unit of Link 
Trainer instructors employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (Investigating Officer: 
@eEe Poirier): 

8. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local No. 796, on behalf of a unit 
of hoistmen employed by the Northspan 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under.the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; four 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


9. Kitimat Terrace and District General 
Workers’ Union, Local 1583 (CLC), on 
behalf of a unit of employees of The Bank 
of Nova Scotia (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Murray Marine Services Ltd., aboard 
the M.V. Lady Rose operating on the West 
Coast (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


11. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of office employees employed by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation in 
the Toronto area. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


12. Cornwall Local Council of the Civil 
Service Association of Canada, on behalf 
of a unit of operating and maintenance 
employees of The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority on the Cornwall Canal (Inves- 
tigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


Applications for Revocation of Certification 


1. Jacques Leduc, et al, applicants, and 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, re- 
spondent, and the Ottawa Atomic Energy 
Workers, Local No. 1541 (CLC), respond- 
ent. The application was for the revocation 
of the certification issued by the Board in 
October 1957 to the Ottawa Atomic 
Energy Workers, Local No. 1541 (CLC), in 
respect of a unit of mechanical appliances 
production employees of the company’s 
Commercial Products Division in Ottawa 
(L.G. 1957, p. 1461). 

2. John Wood on behalf of Alcide 
Landry, et al, applicants, and Branch Lines 
Limited, respondent, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District), 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board in May 1956 to the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District), in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer employed by the 
company aboard the vessels Cedarbranch, 
Elmbranch, Firbranch, Sprucebranch, and 
Willowbranch (L.G. 1956, p. 853). 

3. John Wood on behalf of John A. 
Dodd, e¢ al, applicants, and Mohawk Navi- 
gation Company Limited, respondent, and 


the Nationgl Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), respondent. The applica- 
tion was for the revocation of the certifica- 
tion issued by the Board in December 1955 
to the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern District), in respect of a unit 
of marine engineers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed aboard the vessels 
operated by the company (L.G. 1956, p. 
178). 


4. John Wood on behalf of Ross Robert- 
son, et al, applicants, and Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited, respondent, and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board in November 1955 to the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), in respect of a unit of marine 
engineers below the rank of chief engineer 
employed by the company aboard the ves- 
sels Mohawk Deer, Belvoir, Redcloud, 
Redriver, Redwood, Redfern, Sandland, 
William C. Warren and Griffon (L.G. 1956, 
Dale 

5. Norman Jenson, et al, applicants, C. A. 
Fraser Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, 
and the Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board in July 1958 to the Warehousemen 
and Miscellaneous Drivers’ Union, Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, in respect of a unit of 
drivers, helpers, warehousemen and mechan- 
ics employed by the company and working 
in and out of the City of Toronto (L.G., 
Sept. 1958, p. 979). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 
International Association of Machinists, 
Vancouver Lodge 692, applicant, and Stone 
Bros. Towing Co. Ltd., Port Alberni, B.C., 
respondent, (L.G., May, p. 474). 


Request Withdrawn for Review Under Sec. 61 (2) 


Canadian Wire Services, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent, (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
eppointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
end Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Lake St. Jean Radio Station CFGT 
and The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, and Local 1015, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland, Limited, and Trans-World 
Airlines, Inc., and Canadian Air Line 
Despatchers Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: R. Duquette). 

5. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 

6. Buntain, Bell and Company Ltd., Gulf 
and Northern Shipping Company, H. B. Wil- 
lis, Inc., and Labourers Protective Union No. 
9568 (Conciliation Officer: E. R. Pettigrove). 

7. Canadian National Railways (Port 
of North Sydney) and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1259 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

8. George Burchill and Sons, British 
Canadian Pitwood Ltd., Geo. Cook, W. S. 
Anderson Co. Ltd., Chatham Industries 
Ltd., W. S. Loggie Co. Ltd., E. P. Malkins 
Ltd., M. F. Esson and Sons, Miramachi 
Lumber Co., and Miramachi Trades and 
Labour Union, Locals 2, 3 and 4 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

9. Boyles Bros. (Drilling) Alta. Ltd., and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess Helene and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove) (L.G., May, p. 477). 

2. Hamilton Shipping Company, Limited, 
Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Caledon Terminals Ltd. and Cullen Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., and International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, Local 1817, 


Hamilton (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., May, p. 477). 

3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Ter- 
minals Ltd. and Terminal Warehouses Ltd., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1842, Toronto (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
D-e2713)) 

4. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
and Central Regions) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette) (L.G., July 1958, p. 755). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506, Van- 
couver (L.G., April, p. 391). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
conciliation officer appointed previously). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Naviga- 
tors’ Association (L.G., March, p. 273). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(L.G., May, p. 477). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between C. A. Fraser Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., May, p. 477) was fully constituted 
in April with the appointment of Thomas 
O’Connor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Donald J. McKillop and Melrose Kerr, both 
of Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between Northland Navigation 
Company Limited, Vancouver, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., May, p. 477) was fully con- 
stituted in April with the appointment of 
W. H. Morrow, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Mr. Morrow was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
E. B. Clark and John Berry, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously apointed on 
the nomination of the comany and union 
respectively. 
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Board Report of Settlement Received 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation (L.G., March, p. 273). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached Following Board Procedure 


1. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., May, 
p. 478). 


2. Canadian National Railways, Mont- 
morency Sub-division, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
May, p. 482). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., May, p. 482). 


4. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal, and Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Limited, Quebec, and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1142). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., 
May, p. 477). Stoppage of work occurred 
March 19, 1958. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Toronto, appointed Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission, April 17. 


Dispute Lapsed 

Minshull Storage and Van _ Limited, 
Halifax, and Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). Company sold 
its business. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association, 


Members of the Board: W. E. Philpott, 
Chairman; T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., Member; 
A. B. Macdonald, Member. 

This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation that was appointed under the 
provisions of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act” to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the par- 
ties to the said dispute, and to find terms 
for a collective agreement that the parties 
will accept and to report to the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Robert Smeal appeared for the bargaining 
agent: G. Manning appeared for the 
employer. 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association, 
Vancouver. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., and A. B. Macdonald, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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The Board, through its members and 
Chairman, has kept in constant touch with 
both parties to the dispute. There appeared 
at all times the possibility of both parties 
being able to settle their differences by 
direct negotiations. 

Negotiations were continued until both 
parties came to complete agreement ‘as to 
the terms of a collective agreement to be 
effective for one year from November 1, 
1958 until October 31, 1959. 

The Board met with the parties on April 
14, 1959. It was announced to the Board 
that complete agreement had been reached 
by the parties in dispute and that the terms 
of a collective agreement for the present 
term of one (1) year are incorporated in 
copies of Agreement No. 6 between Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited and The 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 15th day of April, 1959. 


(Sgd.) W. E. Puitport, 
Chairman. 

(Sigd s)he Hee eo bIss 
Member. 

(Sgd.) A. B. MACDONALD, 
Member. 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench quashes order of Labour Relations Board 
New Brunswick appeal court upholds injunction against all kinds of picketing 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Crown Side) quashed an order of 
the Labour Relations Board changing the 
bargaining unit of employees of a mining 
company while a collective agreement was 
in operation. 

In New Brunswick the Court of Appeal 
upheld an injunction against all kinds of 
picketing, including peaceful picketing, at 
the construction site of a Saint John wharf. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...quashes order of province’s Labour Relations 
Board that altered definition of bargaining unit 


On October 1, 1958, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Queen’s Bench (Crown Side) 
found that the Labour Relations Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction by issuing an order 
altering the definition of the bargaining 
unit after an agreement had been signed 
and while it was still in force. The Court 
ruled that the Board had the jurisdiction to 
make an order changing the bargaining unit 
but not while the collective agreement was 
in operation. 

The dispute arose out of the following 
circumstances. 

On January 21, 1956, the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board issued an order 
which, as amended on December 18, 1956, 
was to the effect that all employees of 
Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited at 
Taylorton, except directors, officers, general 
manager, Office staff including the assistant 
shipper and clerk in the scalehouse, and 
foremen, constituted an appropriate unit 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 
The order also certified that Saskatchewan 
Coal Miners’ Union, Local 331, represented 
a majority of the employees in the unit, 
and required the company to bargain with 
the union in respect to the employees in 
that unit. 

On September 12, 1957, a collective 
agreement was entered into between the 
company and Local 331 applying to the 
employees in the unit as defined in the 
Board’s order, to remain in force until 
June 30, 1959. 

While the agreement was in operation, 
Local 331 applied to the Board for an 


order amending the order of the Board by 
including foremen in the bargaining unit 
and by excluding the classification of tipple 
boss. 

The Board considered oral representa- 
tions made by representatives of both 
parties, the testimony of witnesses and the 
written submission made by the company. 
As a result of this inquiry the Board issued 
an order,’ dated March 11 and 12, 1958, 
by which the previous order of the Board 
was amended by including foremen in the 
bargaining unit and by adding to the 
exclusions the classification of tipple fore- 
man and pit boss. 

The company applied to the Court to 
quash the new order of the Board on the 
grounds that the Board had no jurisdiction 
to make the order; that it was contrary 
to the spirit and intention of the Trade 
Union Act, and contrary to the principles 
of natural justice; and that the effect of 
the order was to nullify and render inopera- 
tive the collective bargaining agreement 
between the Union and the company. 

Mr. Justice Doiron rejected the company’s 
submission that the order was contrary to 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act and to 
the principles of natural justice. He drew 
attention to the definition of “employee” 
in the Trade Union Act, which reads: 


S. 2 (5). “Employee” means any person in 
the employment of an employer, except any 
person having and regularly exercising authority 
to employ or discharge employees or regularly 
acting on behalf of management in a confiden- 
tial capacity, and includes any person on strike 
or locked out in a current labour dispute who 
has not secured permanent employment eise- 
where. 


He noted that in the affidavits of the 
foremen as well as of the general manager 
of the Company there was no assertion 
that these foremen had the right to employ 
or discharge employees or regularly act on 
behalf of management in a confidential 
capacity. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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As to the argument that the order was 
contrary to the principles of natural justice, 
Mr. Justice Doiron noted that the company 
was given full opportunity to adduce evid- 
ence and to argue the case. 

However, the Court accepted the com- 
pany’s submission that the effect of the 
order was to nullify and render inoperative 
a collective bargaining agreement which 
was still in operation. 

The Union argued that the order did not 
affect the existence of the agreement because 
the agreement regulated the terms and con- 
ditions of employment of all employees 
except foremen. All that the Board’s order 
did was to put on the company the obliga- 
tion, thereafter—that it is from the date of 
the order—to bargain collectively with 
respect to foremen, and that the agreement 
remained in full force and effect without 
impairment of any sort. 

Mr. Justice Doiron rejected the Union’s 
argument in this respect. On the other hand 
there was no doubt in his mind that the 
Board had jurisdiction to make the present 
order had it been made before the agree- 
ment was signed. In his opinion these fore- 
men were “employees” under the Act. 

As the order was made after the agree- 
ment was signed, it encroached on Section 
26 of the Act, which reads: 


(1) Except as hereinafter provided, every col- 
lective bargaining agreement, whether heretofore 
or hereafter entered into, shall, notwithstanding 
anything contained therein, remain in force for 
a period of one year from its effective date and 
thereafter from year to year. 


(2) Either party to a collective bargaining 
agreement may, not less than thirty days nor 
more than sixty days before the expiry date 
of such agreement, give notice in writing to the 
other party to terminate such agreement or to 
negotiate a revision thereof, and thereupon, 
subject to subsection (3), the parties shall 
forthwith bargain collectively with a view to 
the renewal or revision of such agreement or 
the conclusion of a new agreement. 

The Court found that the Board in issuing 
the order of March 11 and 12, 1958, ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction, and ruled that the 
order be quashed. Western Dominion Coal 
Mines Ltd., and Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ 
Union, Local 331, C.C.H. Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, p. 11,581. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick in Appeal. . . 


...dismisses appeal against picketing injunction 
and rules that all picketing should be restrained 


On November 14, 1958, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick in Appeal dis- 
missed an appeal from a judgment imposing 
an injunction against picketing. The Court 
dismissed the union’s submission that peace- 
ful picketing should be allowed and ruled 
that under the circumstances all picketing 
should be restrained. 
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The judgment of the Court was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Bridges, with whom Chief 
Justice McNair and Mr. Justice Jones 
concurred. 

The circumstances of the dispute described 
in the reasons for judgment were these. 
Foundation Maritime Ltd., in April 1958, 
entered into a contract with the Department 
of Public Works of Canada for the building 
of a Marine Agency wharf at Saint John. 
While the construction was in progress the 
representatives of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the International Hod 
Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America and the, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, although 
these unions were not certified as bargain- 
ing agents, requested the company to recog- 
nize them as representing units cf the 
company’s employees. 

The company was not willing to recog- 
nize the unions on the basis of a show of 
membership cards, and advised the union 
representatives to negotiate through the 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange, an Associa- 
tion of employers, of which the company 
was a member. 

As a result of the company’s refusal to 
recognize the unions, a strike was declared 
on July 23, 1958. A picket line was set 
up and, in the opinion of the Court, the 
picketing went far beyond the limits of 
peaceful picketing and the company was 
entitled to an interim injunction to prevent 
the continued reprehensible conduct of 
pickets until the action could be tried. 

On July 25, 1958, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
issued an interim injunction restraining all 
kinds of picketing. In another order of 
July 30, 1958, the injunction was con- 
firmed until the trial of the action. The trial 
judge granted an injunction against all 
kinds of picketing for the following reasons: 
the strike was illegal, being in contravention 
of the Labour Relations Act, as none of 
the unions involved had been certified as 
bargaining agents; the object of the picket- 
ing was not to convey information but to 
put a stop to the company’s work in order 
to compel recognition of the unions. 

The union appealed the judgment, object- 
ing, inter alia, that peaceful picketing should 
not have been restrained. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Bridges referred to a number of authorities 
which support the view of Mr. Justice 
Ritchie that, under circumstances shown to 
have existed in the dispute at bar, an injunc- 
tion may be granted restraining all picketing. 
On the other hand, he noted that Chief 
Justice McRuer in General Batteries of 
Canada v. Brigenshaw (1951) 4 DLR 414, 
held that in the absence of any prohibition 
in the Ontario Labour Relations Act or a 


collective agreement, employees may peace- 
fully picket whether the strike is lawful 
or unlawful. 


The company contended that the inter- 
locutory injunction order, being discre- 
tionary, should not be set aside. In this 
respect Mr. Justice Palmer in The Bank of 
Montreal v. Robertson (1892) 31 N.B.R. 
653, at p. 659 said: 


It follows from such a state of the law that 
the granting of such an order is, and must, 
in the nature of things, largely be in the discre- 
tion of the judge before whom the matter 
comes, whose duty it is, whichever way he 
decides the matter, to as far as possible secure 
the other side from any injury that his action 
may inflict, in case he should ultimately turn 
out to be wrong. I do not say that a judge’s 


discretion in such a case might not be inter- 
fered with by a Court of Appeal, but it ought 
not to be, except for some very grave and 
powerful reason. 

Mr. Justice Bridges also was of the 
opinion that the Court of Appeal should 
not set aside or vary an interim injunction 
order, unless it was apparent that such 
order was clearly wrong. As he was not 
convinced that the trial judge erred in 
making the order, therefore the Court of 
Appeal should not interfere with the order. 

The Court dismissed the appeal with 
costs and sustained the injunction’ against 
all kinds of picketing. Gagnon et al. and 
Foundation Maritime Ltd. Can. Labour 
Law Reporter, p. 11,625. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates increased for employees in woodworking industry in British 
Columbia. Annual fair wage schedule issued for Manitoba construction industry 


In British Columbia, a new order for 
the woodworking industry set a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour for experienced em- 
ployees and a range of 70 to 90 cents an 
hour for learners. 

The new fair wage schedule for Manitoba 
construction workers raised minimum wage 
rates by an average of 10 cents an hour and 
reduced the work week in a few cases. 

Regulations under the Alberta Gas Pro- 
tection Act provide for the licensing of 
gasfitters. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Apprenticeship regulations for the elec- 
trical trade in Alberta were replaced 
recently by new regulations gazetted on 
March 31 as Alta. Reg. 94/59. Except for 
the provisions dealing with minimum wages, 
however, the requirements were unchanged. 

Under the new regulations, an apprentice 
electrician must receive not less than 40 per 
cent of the prevailing journeyman’s rate 
when not attending the prescribed technical 
classes. Instead of being automatic, how- 
ever, increases are now contingent upon 
passing the years technical training. If an 
apprentice electrician passes his first year, 
he is entitled to a minimum wage of 50 
per cent of a journeyman’s rate, with fur- 
ther increases to 60 and 75 per cent after 
successful completion of his second and 
third year courses. The previous regulations 
provided for a minimum wage of 35 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate the first year, 
with automatic increases each year to 45, 
60 and 80 per cent, respectively. 
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Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Gas Pro- 
tection Act providing for the certification of 
gasfitters and amending the safety require- 
ments for consumer gas installations were 
gazetted on April 15. 


Certification of Gasfitters 


The regulations respecting gasfitters (Alta. 
Reg. 130/59) set out a procedure whereby 
gasfitters’ certificates issued under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act will be gradu- 
ally replaced by certificates under the Gas 
Protection Act. 

In keeping with this objective, the regu- 
lations set out the same definition of gasfitter 
as is laid down in the regulations for the 
gasfitting trade issued last December under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (Alta. 
Reg. 356/58). In beth regulations the term 
“gasfitter” means any person who installs, 
repairs or alters any gas _ installation, 
appliance or equipment in or upon land or 
premises or in any fixed or mobile building 
or vehicle using gas for fuel. It does not 
apply, however, to employees of supply 
companies installing gas mains, service lines, 
meters or regulators or adjusting or servic- 
ing appliances, provided the company has 
an approved training program for employees 
engaged in this type of work. 

From July 1, 1959, certificates in the 
gasfitting trade’ and renewals of existing 
certificates will be issued only under the 
Gas Protection Act. However, until April 
1, 1961, a person may engage in the trade 
if he holds a certificate of proficiency under 
either the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act or 
the Gas Protection Act or is an apprentice 
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gasfitter registered under the Apprenticeship 
Act. After that date, however, no person 
may work as a gasfitter unless he holds a 
certificate under this Act or is a registered 
apprentice. 

The regulations further provide that after 
April 1, 1960, no gasfitter may obtain a 
permit for gas installations unless he is the 
holder of an annually renewable certificate 
under the Gas Protection Act. After April 
1, 1961, no person or firm may employ any 
person to do gasfitting unless he has the 
proper certificate. 

A gasfitter licensed under the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act who, on or after 
July 1, 1959, surrenders his existing certi- 
ficate will be issued a certificate under the 
Gas Protection Act without fee. 

A person not previously licensed may 
qualify for a certificate by trying the first 
class gasfiitter’s examination under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. (Regulations 
under this Act provide that a candidate for 
examination must submit testimonials from 
employers, superintendents or foremen show- 
ing that he has had at least three years 
experience in the trade.) 

A candidate who passes the prescribed 
examination will be issued a first class 
gasfitter’s certificate. A person who fails 
to obtain the required pass mark may be 
issued a second class restricted certificate 
at the discretion of the Department, follow- 
ing a review of his examination paper and 
field work. 

A temporary certificate allowing the 
holder to work as a gasfitter but not entitling 
him to obtain permits may be issued to an 
applicant with the proper qualifications, 
pending completion of the first class gas- 
fitter’s examination. A special temporary 
certificate permitting the holder to do work 
on a special project is also provided for. 

An identification card will be issued with 
every certificate, which must be produced 
upon request of a Departmental inspector 
or supervisor. 

Persons or firms employing gasfitters are 
required to maintain an accurate record of 
their employees’ certificates. 


Standards for Safe Natural Gas 


A new section setting out standards for a 
safe natural gas was added to the regula- 
tions governing gas installations by Alta. 
Reg. 129/59. 

The new regulations provide that natural 
gas which contains more than 10 grains of 
hydrogen sulphide per 100 cubic feet or 
other objectionable material may not be 
supplied to consumer gas installations. 

Before natural gas is supplied to or used 
in such installations, it must be chemically 
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analysed by an approved method to deter- 
mine its hydrogen sulphide content. 

Every natural gas installation not supplied 
by a distributing system holding a subsist- 
ing franchise must contain an approved 
odorizer and, where necessary, an adequate 
alcohol absorber or some other approved 
dehydrator and a drip with a minimum 
capacity of five gallons. This special equip- 
ment must be located in the manner 
prescribed. 

In special cases, the enforcing authority 
may waive or alter any of these require- 
ments on submission of a written application 
with supporting data. f 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
amended its hours of work and minimum 
wage order for the oil well service industry 
(L.G., May 1958, p. 513) to include the 
operation of power tongs among the services 
covered. 

As a result, persons engaged in this oper- 
ation are now permitted to work up to 208 
hours in a month on a straight-time basis 
with overtime for all hours worked beyond 
this monthly limit. Employees who do not 
work 208 hours in the first or final month 
of employment are entitled to overtime for 
all hours worked in excess of nine in a 
day or 48 in a week, whichever is the 
greater amount. 

The amendment also permits these em- 
ployees to accumulate their days of rest 
up to a maximum of four in any period of 
24 consecutive days of work. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued an order establish- 
ing a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
employees in the woodworking industry, 
effective from May 4. The new order, which 
was gazetted on April 16 as B.C. Reg. 
58/59, replaces three minimum wage orders 
issued in 1947, which set a minimum rate 
of 50 cents an hour for employees in the 
household furniture manufacturing, wood- 
working and box-making industries. 

The new order covers all employees in 
the woodworking industry, by which is 
meant all operations connected with the 
manufacture of wooden doors. and sashes, 
fixtures, cabinets, showcases, furniture and 
furnishings, general millwork and furniture 
factory products, boxes, box-shooks, barrels, 
barrel staves and heads, kegs, casks, tierces, 
pails and other wooden containers. 

In line with the usual practice, the order 
provides for some variations of the $1-an- 
hour minimum wage. With the permission 
of the Board, “learners”, that is persons 
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with less than six weeks experience in the 
industry, may be paid 70 cents an hour 
during the first two weeks of employment, 
80 cents the next two weeks and 90 cents 
an hour during the third two-week period, 
after which the full minimum rate applies. 
The order stipulates, however, that a learner 
without a written authorization from the 
Board must be paid at least $1 an hour. 
Previously, employees in the household fur- 
niture manufacturing industry were classi- 
fied as learners unless they had had at least 
six months experience in the industry. The 
1947 orders also had provisions permitting 
a specified percentage of employees in any 
establishment to be paid less than the mini- 
mum wage. 


If the Board approves, a handicapped or 
part-time employee may also be paid less 
than the prescribed minimum, the order 
stating that such an employee must be paid 
at the rate specified in the permit. 


All employees must be paid time and 
one-half their regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day or 44 
in the week. However, where hours are 
varied in accordance with the exceptions 
provided for in the Hours of Work Act, 
employees are not entitled to overtime until 
they have completed the hours so estab- 
lished. The Board may also vary the over- 
time requirements where any part of the 
woodworking industry has been exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act. 

Employees in the woodworking industry 
must now be paid at their regular rate for 
the entire period spent at work in response 
to a call from the employer, with a mini- 
mum of two hours pay if they report for 
work and four hours if they commence 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. 
None of the previous orders for the wood- 
working industry contained a daily guaran- 
tee provision. 

In line with recent practice, the order 
requires all employees to be given a weekly 
rest of 32 consecutive hours, further pro- 
viding that, in exceptional cases, the Board 
may approve a different arrangement upon 
receipt of a written application from the 
employer and employees concerned. The 
previous orders for the woodworking indus- 
try made no provision for a weekly rest. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly payment of 
wages, the posting of orders and daily shifts 
and the keeping of records and registers. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule for Mani- 
toba construction workers was gazetted on 
April 25, increasing the wage rates for most 
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occupations by 10 cents an hour and reduc- 
ing the work week of building labourers in 
the Winnipeg area to 423 hours. 

As previously, the schedule is in two 
parts. Part I applies to private construction 
work costing more than $100 in Greater 
Winnipeg or in any city or town with a 
population of 2,000 or more or in any other 
part of the province designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and to 
public construction projects authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works. Part II 
applies to public highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction projects outside the 
city of Winnipeg. 

Part I, as before, contains two sets of 
minimum wage rates covering 26 categories 
of workers. The higher or Zone “A” rates 
apply to public and private construction 
work in Winnipeg and 30-mile radius; the 
lower or Zone “B” rates apply to public 
work elsewhere in the province and to 
private work in centres with a population 
of 2,000 or more (Brandon, Dauphin, Flin 
Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la 
Prairie, Steinbach, Swan River and The 
Pas). 

Minor changes were made in the classi- 
fication of workers, which, as before, in- 
cludes licensed tradesmen, skilled building 
labourers, unskilled workers, truck drivers 
and watchmen. A new category, reinforcing 
material benders and placers, was added, 
the rates for this occupation being $1.75 an 
hour in Zone “A” and $1.60 an hour in 
Zone “B”. A special rate, $1.60 an hour, 
is now authorized for electricians holding 
a limited licence. 

Rates for Zone “A” now range from 
$1.00 an hour for watchmen to $2.60 an 
hour for bricklayers, millwrights, plasterers, 
stonemasons and journeymen plumbers, 
with the latter receiving a further increase 
to $2.70 an hour effective May 27. The 
rates for carpenters, lathers and sheet metal 
workers were increased by 10 cents to $2.40, 
$2.35 and $2.20 an hour, respectively. The 
minimum for skilled building labourers is 
now $1.75 an hour and for general building 
labourers $1.55 an hour. 

The rates for a few occupations are the 
same as last year. The minimum for 
journeymen electricians remains $2.55 an 
hour and, as before, rates for asbestos 
workers range from $1.45 to $2.20 an hour, 
depending on experience. Rates for painters 
and decorators again range from $1.90 to 
$2.10 an hour. 

As before, the work week in Zone “A” 
is from 40 to 48 hours, depending on the 
occupation, with the majority of workers on 
a 40-hour week. In some cases, however, 
the work week has been reduced. Cement 
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finishers, skilled and unskilled building 
labourers, sewer and underground construc- 
tion workers and machine rubbers now have 
a regular work week of 42% hours instead 
of 48 hours. The work week of base 
machine workers has been reduced from 
45 hours to 424 hours and that of truck 
drivers from 48 hours to 45. Only roofers 
and timber and crib men working on grain 
elevators have a 48-hour regular work week. 

In line with its usual practice, the Fair 
Wage Board has set lower rates for Zone 
“B” except in a few cases. The minimum 
for elevator constructors is $2.51 an hour 
and for their helpers $1.76 an hour, as 
in Zone “A”. Bridge workers are also 
entitled to the same minimum as in Zone 
“A”, $2.50 an hour. The hourly rates for 
stone cutters, electricians’ helpers, roofers, 
timber and crib men, plate glass installers 
and glass setters are also the same as in 
Zone “A”. In all other cases the rates 
are from 5 cents to 60 cents an hour lower 
than in Zone “A”, ranging from 95 cents 
an hour for watchmen to $2.30 for journey- 
men electricians. 

The work week in Zone “B” is 48 hours 
for all occupations except bridge, structural 
and crnamental iron workers, whose regular 
work week is 40 hours. 


The rates for workers on public roads 
and bridge works (Part II) were increased 
by 10 cents an hour except in the case of 
watchmen, whose rate was raised from 90 
to 95 cents an hour. 

Employees covered by Part II are again 
permitted to work up to 120 hours in a 
two-week period at straight time rates, the 
only exception being carpenters, whose mini- 
mum wage rate of $2.05 an hour is based 
on a 48-hour week. 

The new rates went into effect on Mav 
1 to remain in force until April 30, 1960. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently issued a renewal order extending 
the following orders until May 1, 1960: 
Order No. 3 (1957), an order providing 
for annual vacations with pay; Order No. 
4 (1957), the general minimum wage order 
governing the majority of unorganized 
workers in the province; Order No. 39 
(1958), a minimum wage order covering 
forestry workers; Order No. 40 (1957), an 
order fixing minimum wages for employees 
in hotels, restaurants, hospitals and nursing 
homes; and Order No. 41 (1958), a mini- 
mum wage order governing municipal and 
school corporations. The renewal order was 
approved by O.C. 309 (Part I) of April 8, 
1959. 


Sask. Labour Federation Seeks $1.25 Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, and 
improvements in other benefits coming 
within the scope of Saskatchewan Minimum 
Wage Orders, were urged in a submission 
made at the beginning of this month to the 
Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CLC). 

The Federation, which represents about 
25,500 members of 191 affiliated local 
unions and labour councils, presented statis- 
tics to show that the minimum wage in 
force in the province, which in 1946 had 
been about 58 per cent of the average 
weekly wage, had dropped in 1958 to only 
44 per cent. To restore the 1946 ratio the 
minimum wage would need to be raised at 
least $9, the Federation said. 

The brief also stated that there is 
evidence to show that even in higher wage 
brackets employees have not received com- 
mensurate shares of the higher production 
per worker, comparing 1957 with 1946; 
and it argued that in this situation, “and 
for all the reasons advanced by Labour, 
increases in the minimum wage are required, 
fair and reasonable”. 

The Federation also asked for the elimin- 
ation of the lower minimum wage for 
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workers under 18 years, instituted in 1957, 
arguing that there was no place for such 
a differential in minimum wage regulations. 
It said that the assumption implicit in the 
“under 18 years” differential that young 
workers were worth less than older ones 
was not universally true. It also com- 
plained that the tendency for employers to 
hire workers of under 18 years of age 
because they could pay them less was 
encouraged by the regulation. 

The brief asked for changes in public 
holiday benefits, the ending of split shifts 
which allow a work day to be spread over 
12 hours, and protection for institutional 
workers in the prices charged them for 
meals provided at the employer’s option. 

The Federation requested that Boxing 
Day be added to the present list of paid 
public holidays in minimum wage orders, 
and that changes should be made to allow 
employees to take one hour for meals, 
unless engaged in swing shifts. It com- 
plained that minimum wage inspection was 
inadequate owing to a shortage of inspec- 
tors, and it asked for improved statistics 
on labour matters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in March was 4 per cent higher 
than February total but 9 per cent lower than year-earlier figure, statistics* 
show. Claimants at month-end down from month-earlier and year-earlier fotals 


The number of initial and renewal 
claimst for unemployment insurance benefit 
in March was 230,100, which was 4 per 
cent above the February figure of 220,900 
but 9 per cent below the total for March 
1958. 

Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 766,900 on March 31; 
this was 4 per cent lower than the total 
on February 27 and 11 per cent below that 
on March 31, 1958. 


Seasonal benefit claimants included in 
these totals numbered 258,300 on March 
31, an increase of 6 per cent from February 
27 and of 10 per cent from the total on 
March 31, 1958. Regular claimants at 
508,600 on March 31 were 8 per cent 
fewer than the month before and 19 per 
cent lower than on March 31, 1958. 

Males constitute eight out of every ten 
claimants, both for seasonal and regular 
benefit. Male totals this season were con- 
sistently below last year’s numbers, while 
female claimants were more numerous until 
March, when they fell slightly below last 
year’s level. 

Initial claims, numbering 164,000, in- 
creased by 2 per cent during March; 
renewals, which numbered 66,000, were 


*See Tables H-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 

7The initial claims total includes claims com- 
puted under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all 
initial claims are computed first for regular benefit, 
and the renewal claims total includes claims from 
seasonal benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust 
their regular benefit during the seasonal benefit per- 
iod are not cut off from benefit. If they wish to be 
considered for further benefit they must file a claim 
in the usual manner. When there are insufficient 
contribution weeks to establish another regular 
benefit period, seasonal benefit will be granted, but 
not more than once during the seasonal benefit 
period. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the c’aim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. During the 
seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed to 
be “‘regular’’ until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 


In a comparison of current employment 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather Conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as ‘total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


higher by 11 per cent. The renewals can 
be considered to be new cases of separation 
from employment during the month. A 
substantial number of the 164,000 initial 
claims, however, represent claims from per- 
sons who had exhausted regular benefit, 
and who wished to be considered for sea- 
sonal benefit. Such cases constituted 47 
per cent of the initial claims processed dur- 
ing March, compared with 45 per cent in 
February and 44 per cent in March 1958. 

The average weekly rate of benefit was 
$21.58 for March, $21.56 for February and 
$21.48 for March 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,868,884 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 316,455, an increase of 901 since 
February 28, 1959. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During March 1959, investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,319. Of these, 3,406 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 120 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,793 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 147 cases, 
24 against employers and 123 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,031.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in March totalled $14,720,- 
282.007 compared with $18,446,070.36 in 


February and $21,327,216.42 in March 
1958. Benefits paid in March totalled 
$65,868,400.007 compared with $58,037,- 
486.77 in February and $72,358,172.53 in 
March 1958. The balance in the fund on 
March 31 was $496,251,386.487; on Feb- 
ruary 28 it was $547,399,504.48 and on 
March 31, 1959 $744,200,124.87. 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1627, April 17, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ants are members of Local 312 of the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America who were employed 
either in the retail store of Carling Breweries 
Limited in Hamilton, Ont., or in the com- 
pany’s plant in that city and who, on 
August 8, 1958, lost their employment in 
the following circumstances: 


On August 7, 1958, the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America called a strike of its members at 
the 270 outlets and warehouses of the 
Brewers’ Warehousing Company Limited in 
the province of Ontario. As a result, Carling 
Breweries Limited at Hamilton were allowed 
by the Liquor Control Board of Ontario 
to sell beer direct to purchasers of beer for 
resale (authority holders who ordinarily 
would get their beer from Brewers’ Ware- 
housing Co. Ltd.). 


In Hamilton, Carling Breweries Limited 
have a brewery where they produce only 
draught beer to be sold in kegs. They also 
operate a retail outlet at the brewery for 
the sale to the public of the company’s 
bottled beer, the supply for this outlet being 
provided from the Waterloo and Windsor 
plants of the company. 

On August 8, 1958, at 10.00 am., a 
hotel keeper arrived at the Carling plant 
to purchase 40 kegs of beer. The company 
foreman made out his order and instructed 
his men to run the 40 kegs out of cold 
storage on to the loading dock. The men 
refused to do this work and were suspended. 

Upon learning of this suspension, the 
president of the union local, who is one of 
the claimants, that same day told the 
customers direct at the retail store where 
he was employed: “The company has 


_*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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suspended one of our members and we 
cannot serve you until he has been rein- 
stated.” As the employees of the retail 
store refused to serve any more customers, 
they were suspended and the store was 
closed. 


The operations of the brewery were also 
brought to a standstill and only five en- 
gineers and three warehousemen remained 
at work, by arrangement with the union, 
so that the beer would not spoil. 


While the stoppage of work was in effect 
at the Carling plant, these claimants received 
strike pay from the International Union and 
served on picket lines. 


The claimants, who had filed applications 
for benefit, were disqualified by the insur- 
ance officer from the receipt thereof as 
from August 10, 1958, because, in his 
opinion, they had lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
they were employed, the said disqualifica- 
tion to continue for the duration of the 
stoppage (section 63 of the Act). 


The president of the union local appealed 
to a board of referees on behalf of all 
the claimants interested in the present case, 
including himself, and stated in part: 


On August 7, 1958, the Brewers Warehousing 
Union went on strike against the Brewers 
Warehousing Company Limited. The following 
day August 8, the L.C.B.O. changed its regula- 
tions allowing licence holders to pick up their 
own supplies of beer at brewery outlets. Until 
this time hotel deliveries had been made by 
members of the Brewers Warehousing Union 
and now that the Brewers Warehousing Union 
were on strike Carling Brewery tried to force 
us into a position of becoming strike-breakers. 
Had we loaded those hotel trucks, we would 
be regarded by our Union as members “nor in 
good standing”. Our collective agreement be- 
tween our Local Union and Carling Breweries 
reads in part, ‘““Each member of the bargaining 
unit shall be a member in good standing of 
Brewery Workers Local Union No. 312”. When 
we were asked to load the hotel trucks by the 
company, we had two choices, (1) we could 


+All figures for March 1959 are subject to revision. 


load and be suspended by the Union in which 
case we could not work in Carlings; (2) we 
could refuse to load and be suspended by the 
company, in which case we could not work 
in Carlings. Having very little to choose from 
and knowing that whichever course we took 
that we would be rendered unemployed, we 
chose the latter course and got suspended by 
Carlings. I might point out again that this 
work which we were asked to perform on this 
morning (August 8) was always performed and 
is presently being performed by members of 
the Brewers Warehousing Union. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on November 6, 1958, and on 
November 27, 1958. In his testimony before 
the board, the Personnel Manager of the 
company stated that the company’s brewery 
in Hamilton produces only draught beer 
which is sold in kegs to authority holders 
only and that had the workers continued 
to work at the brewery, the company could 
have continued to operate the brewery to 
full capacity, as the demand for keg beer 
did not go through the Brewers’ Ware- 
housing retail stores, whose employees were 
on strike. The board, after summing up 
all the evidence, both written and oral, 
held, by a majority decision, that the em- 
ployees of the brewery had participated 
in a labour dispute that caused the stoppage 
of work in the brewery in that, had they 
desired to continue to work, there would 
not have been a stoppage of work in the 
brewery, which could have continued to 
manufacture and ship keg beer. The major- 
ity members of the board, therefore, main- 
tained the disqualification imposed by the 
insurance officer on these claimants. The 
dissenting member of the board expressed 
the opinion that had the claimants loaded 
the trucks, which work was normally per- 
formed by members of the Brewers’ Ware- 
housing Union, they would automatically 
have been suspended by the Union and as 
a result they might have lost their jobs. 


In addition, the board also held that 
claimants who were employed at the com- 
pany’s retail store in Hamilton had lost 
their employment because of a stoppage 
of work for which they were not responsible 
in that the stoppage in the retail store “was 
due to the fact that it was impossible to 
secure supplies”. The board, therefore, 
removed the disqualification which had been 
imposed by the insurance officer on these 
claimants. The board explained: 

Tniptmemcase: Of .MryX 2... and the other 
permanent employees of the Carling’s Brewery 
Retail Store on the premises, they refused to 
continue to work at their job of dispensing 
and handling bottled beer because the em- 
ployees of the brewery proper were suspended 
for refusing to load private trucks. This caused 
a stoppage of work in the Retail Store. How- 
ever, Mr. Wilkins stated that no bottled beer 
was manufactured in Carling’s Brewery in 
Hamilton so that the Retail Store on their 


premises was supplied with bottled beer from 
Carling’s Brewery in Montreal, Carling’s Brew- 
ery in Waterloo, Ontario, and Carling’s Brewery 
in Windsor, Ontario. 

The Government had refused to allow beer 
to be imported directly from outside the 
province by an individual or an authority 
holder, therefore the Carling’s Retail Store in 
Hamilton could not secure beer from Montreal. 

The Carling’s Brewery employees in Waterloo 
were on strike and that brewery was shut down 
so beer could not be brought in from there. 
Carling’s Brewery in Windsor was shut down 
because of lack of outlet so beer could not 
be brought in from there. Therefore except 
for the limited time that it would take to sell 
the stock on hand in the Carling’s Retail Store 
in Hamilton on August 9, this retail store 
could not have continued to operate even if 
the employees had been willing to work. 

From the decision rendered by the board 
of referees in respect of the claimants who 
had been employed in the company’s brew- 
ery in Hamilton, the interested Union 
appealed to the Umpire, whereas the insur- 
ance officer appealed to the Umpire from 
the board’s decision in respect to the 
claimants who had been employed in the 
company’s retail store. 

In addition to its appeal, the interested 
Union requested an oral hearing before the 
Umpire, which was held in Toronto on 
March 12, 1959. The claimants were repre- 
sented by Mr. A. Andras, Director of 
Legislation, Canadian Labour Congress, 
and the insurance officer by G. Kieffer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
A. F. Wilkins and B. D. Orr, Personnel 
Manager and Acting Manager, respectively, 
of Carling Breweries Ltd., were also present. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that on August 8, 1958, there 
was work available to the claimants at 
the premises at which they were employed 
and that all the work at these premises 
effectively ceased as a result of the claim- 
ants’ refusal to do the work as and when 
ordered by their employer. Consequently, 
the claimants must be said to have lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work within the meaning of section 
63 (1) of the Act. 

The record shows also that the above 
stoppage was attributable to a labour dis- 
pute at the premises at which the claimants 
were employed. After some employees had 
refused to handle the beer as directed, the 
employer responded by suspending them 
and the employees at the retail outlet 
retaliated by refusing to serve the customers. 
All these incidents constitute sufficient evi- 
dence that a dispute existed between the 
employer and his employees. 

The evidence further shows that these 
incidents were attributable to the em- 
ployer’s request that beer kegs be moved 
out of cold storage for delivery and the 
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employees’ refusal to do so. The work 
involved was a normal part of the duties 
of the employees concerned and as such a 
condition of their employment. Hence, the 
dispute was a labour dispute within the 
meaning and intent of section 2(j) of 
the Act, which reads: “‘Labour dispute’ 
means any dispute between employers and 
employees, or between employees and em- 
ployees, that is connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment, or the terms or 
conditions of employment, of any persons”. 
A. disqualification must then be imposed 
under section 63 (1) of the Act unless the 
claimants can show that they have dis- 
charged the onus of proving their entitle- 
ment to relief from disqualification in virtue 
of subsection (2). 


In this regard, the record shows that the 
employees who refused to handle the keg 
beer were directly interested in the labour 
dispute in that it was actually concerned 
with their own conditions of employment, 
and furthermore that the employees who 
refused to serve the customers at the retail 
outlet became, by reason of their refusal, 
participants in the said dispute in that the 
intended purpose of their sympathetic ges- 
ture obviously was to add weight to the 
stand taken by those who had refused to 
handle the keg beer. 


It has been submitted that the protection 
afforded by section 61 of the Act should 
have been extended to the present claimants, 
as the lawful rules of their union made it 
a sufficient cause for expulsion if they 
should break an authorized strike and they 
considered the handling of the keg beer 
as directed constituted a breach of the per- 
tinent rule of their constitution. 


There is no evidence on record regarding 
any specific union rule, whether lawful or 
otherwise, the existence of which was the 
only reason for the claimants’ failure to 
continue with their work. Even more im- 
portant there is no evidence that the existing 
situation is one contemplated by section 61. 

Section 61 is an exception designed to 
provide relief in certain specific instances 
from disqualifications imposed for the pur- 


poses of the Act. As such it has always 
been restrictively interpreted whenever a 
labour dispute exists regardless of the cause 
giving rise to such a dispute (CUBs 190, 
287, 762). This is so well established that 
it was not so much as contended that 
section 61 afforded any relief even when 
the dispute arose because of the introduc- 
tion of a union into an employer’s establish- 
ment (CUBs 751, 1446, 1447 and 1448). 


The basis for such interpretation is that, 
for section 61 to apply, the legal relation- 
ship between an employer and an employee 
must have been completely severed and it 
is generally established that, “‘a strike or a 
lockout does not, in itself, break a contract 
of service” (CUB-1050), inasmuch as in 
“a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute, 
there is no final separation contemplated” 
(CUB-760). A fortiori must this be con- 
sidered to be true in a case like the present 
one where the evidence, particularly in its 
constant references to a suspension, tends 
to indicate that the claimants’ contract of 
service was not broken and that theirs was 
not a final separation from employment. 
Accordingly, it is not seen how section 61 
could be invoked by the claimants. 


As the claimants involved in these appeals 
have failed to prove their entitlement to 
relief from disqualification, they are dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit under sec- 
tion 63 (1) of the Act, such disqualification 
to last until the termination of the stoppage 
of work, i.e., until the date preceding that 
on which a substantial resumption of work 
was ruled to have taken place. To come 
to a different conclusion with respect to 
the duration of the disqualification would 
be “to engage in speculations and to act on 
presumptions” (CUB-981). The evidence 
which has been produced is not conclusive 
enough to allow me to find that the work 
which was on hand at the plant on August 
8, 1958 ceased to be available at any time 
prior to the actual date of resumption for 
a reason other than the labour dispute. 


The appeal of the insurance officer is 


allowed and the appeal of the Union is 
dismissed. 


Emergency Jobless Benefits In U.S. Extended until June 30 


Emergency unemployment benefits in the United States have been extended to 
June 30. They were to have expired on March 31. 

Like the original extension of unemployment benefits, the new act extends federal 
benefits to persons who have exhausted regular state compensation, provided that the 
state is willing to accept a federal loan or to increase tax rates on employers to finance 


the extension. 


At present 17 states are participating fully in the emergency extension and others 


are participating in part. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 318 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair, or demolition. In the same period, a total of 180 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. / 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

that: 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (March Report) ........ 73 $ 308,388.00 
Defence Production (April Report) .......... 78 125,475.00 
PROS PMEODTLICOMNG cro aaere, vice sinje eerstote hice! aleve» sie praeie's 9 88,010.30 
ROM AORN Rasy, Secsorens see a aro.e, < Sccanarela ters 3s. 606 ‘re 15 76,436.27 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $11,038.62 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 434 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculfure 


Fort Vermilion Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply & 
sewage disposal system, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax NS: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, *brush cuttings, vacant land. Ottawa Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, *installation of asphalt sidewalk & paving, Strathcona 
Heights. Belmont Park B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, construction of electrical distribution 
system (DND 5/58). Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of houses 
(DND 6/58). Comox B C: Harrison & Longland, construction of school extension 
(DND 5/58). Matsqui B C: V B Johnson, “site improvement & planting (DND 1/58). 
Victoria B C: Balmoral Cabinet Works, *supply & installation of counter tops in rental 
units, Veterans Projects 6, 6A & 7. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, washroom & toilet 
room alterations, Birtle IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Town & Country Construction, 
construction of house, Blood Indian Reserve. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: M S Gee, 
delivery of gravel for houses on Louis Bull, Samson & Ermineskin Reserves. Lesser Slave 
Lake Indian Agency Alta: R R Cunningham Construction, construction of houses, Horse 
Lakes Indian Reserve; Valleyview General Store, construction of houses, Sturgeon Lake 
Indian Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road, RCAF 
Station. Cornwallis N S: The Ellis Don Ltd, remodelling of three accommodation blocks 
& mess hall bldg No 35-1, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Dartmouth N S: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for Supply Bldg. Halifax N S: 
Green’s Economiser Ltd, supply & installation of economiser on boilers, South Central 
Heating Plant, HMC Dockyard; Universal Electric, installation of electrical services to 
Jetty No 2 Extension, HMC Dockyard. Mount Uniacke N S: Annapolis Valley Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of unit receiver bldg & command transmitter bldg, with outside 
services, RCAF Station. Osborne Head N S: A L Parelman Ltd, repairs to roof of gunnery 
range bldg. Chatham N B: McLaughlin Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
supply main & booster station, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Vandermeer & Mast, 
grounds improvement. Cobourg Ont: Cobourg Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of sewer pipe. Hamilton Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of fire 
protection system, HMCS “Star”. Meaford Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of tank firing 
range. Ottawa Ont: Edge Ltd, alterations to fire protection systems, Beaver Barracks & 
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bldgs No 1 & No 7, Victoria Island. Trenton Ont: J Becker Inc, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system, RCAF Station; Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel for cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Marley 
Canadian Ltd, *installation of cooling tower for Air Supply Plant of High Speed Wind 
Tunnel, NAE. Winnipeg Man: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of extension to 
existing sprinkler system, HMCS “Chippawa”. Calgary Alta: Bennet & White (Alberta) 
Ltd, construction of combined officers’ mess & quarters, bldg B7, including outside 
services, Sarcee Camp. Namao Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, supply, erection & 
finishing of prefabricated steel bldg for standard combined UHF transmitter & receiver 
control tower, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 

Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, rebuilding & resurfacing parade square, 
Windsor Park. Quebec Que: Eug Premont & Fils Enr, copper reroofing of East Wing, 
Grand Allee Armoury. Barriefield Ont: Alsco Products of Canada Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of aluminum combination storm/screén doors, Fort Henry Heights; Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQ’s. Camp Borden Ont: Toronto Painting 
Contractors Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs; F W Hill & Co, interior painting of bldgs. 
Clinton Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station; C A 
McDowell & Co, replacement of floor, bldg No 11, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Black & McDonald Ltd, installation of commercial power supply to GCA hardstand, 
RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, heating renovations 
to Bldg L25; Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of furnaces. Fort Churchill 
Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, improvements to fire alarm system. 


Department of Defence Production 


Buckmaster’s Field Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering. Greenwood N S: G W 
Sampson, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: R P Carey Ltd, con- 
struction of POL bulk storage bldg, Willow Park; Standard Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of Bldg D14, HMC Dockyard. McNabs Island N S: Quemar Co Ltd, construction 
of theodolite huts, renovation of Fort Hugonins & installation of electrical equipment. 
Chatham N B: Wm J Kerr Ltd, erection of antenna masts & equipment, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, renovation of heating system, DND 
property. Falconbridge Ont: Antoine Interior Decorating, interior painting & finishing of 
floors in PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Eaton Construction Co, acoustical treat- 
ment & painting of bldg, DND property, Barriefield. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repair of vehicle proving grounds, DND area. Shilo Man: D E Wright 
& Co, exterior painting of 20 bldgs, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
renovation of Return Stores Bldg, Fort Osborne Barracks. Regina Sask: A Larsen, 
repointing & repairing of exterior brickwork & copings of DND bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Pioneer Paving Ltd, “construction of hard surface asphalt road, Currie Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Chicoutimi Que: J R Theberge Ltd, construction of underwater oil pipeline. Van- 
couver B C: Acme Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of water services, Centennial 
Pier; Northwest Contracting & Bulldozing Co Ltd, construction of roadway from Dunlevy 
Ave to Heatley Ave. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Geo A Samson, plumbing & electrical 
work for laundry & comfort stations at Cheticamp; Wm Matheson, *construction of 
electrical distribution system & house wiring at Park Headquarters. Fundy National Park 
N B: W R McLaughlin, construction of laundry & comfort stations; Star Electric Services 
Ltd, installation of underground electrical distribution system, Cabin & Motel Develop- 
ment. Elk Island National Park Alta: Nadon Paving Ltd, spraying of asphalt on certain 
sections of streets & roads. Rankin Inlet N W T: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of heating & plumbing in departmental bldgs. 


Department of Public Works 


Clarke’s Head (Gander Bay) Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Harbour Main Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Marystown Nfld: Wm A 
Trask Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Beach Point P E I: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Charlottetown P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, replacement of West transit shed 
on Railway Wharf. Georgetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, repairs, Queen’s 
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Wharf. Souris East P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Cripple Creek N S: Lively Construction Ltd, construction of talus. Eastern Passage N S: 
Cyril J Feeney, breakwater reconstruction. Guysboro N S: Albert E Whidden, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Havre Boucher N S: D J Grant & M C Campbell, 
wharf repairs. New Campbellton (Kelly's Cove) N S: Stanley Reid, wharf reconstruction. 
Port La Tour N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port Maitland N S( 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, repairs to detached breakwater. Weymouth North N S: 
B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, road improvements. Ingall’s Head N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. Newcastle N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. 
Chapais Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix Ltd, construction of post office. Chibougamau Que: 
Lamothe Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Cookshire Que: Wm Lavallee 
Construction Ltd, alterations to screenline & improvement to Post Office area in Federal 
Bldg. Hull Que: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, revisions to boiler room equipment, 
National Printing Bureau. Ile a Michon Que: Wilfrid Verreault, construction of wharf. 
Maskinonge Que: Louiseville Construction Ltd, repairs to cribwork protection. Montreal 
Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of Trade & Commerce Bldg; 
McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. 
Quebec Que: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of 
Champlain Harbour Station, Wolfe’s Cove. Ste Anne de Sorel Que: Danis Construction 
Inc, reconstruction of protection wall. St Romuald D’Etchemin Que: Fernand & Holland 
Couillard, construction of protection walls (Filtration plant). Aylmer Ont: John K 
McAllister, renovations to Post Office space in federal bldg. Barrie Ont: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Oshawa Ont: Dravo Construction Ltd, construction of 
UIC Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ron Construction Co Ltd, repairs, etc. to No 3 Temporary Bldg; 
A Bruce Benson Ltd, removal & construction of partitions, acoustical installation, etc, 
Science Service Bldg, CEF; H K Phillips, alterations & additions to cold storage laboratory, 
Horticulture Bldg, CEF; Rene Goulet Construction Co, supply & installation of partitions 
& related work, Bankali Bldg, 102 Bank St. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Quebec Window 
Cleaners Co Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. Perch Creek 
(Cow Creek) Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of training walls & 
dredging. Preston Ont: Dunker Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Tobermory 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to piers. Wiarton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf construction. Dauphin Man: Freiheit Construction Ltd, construction 
of RCMP married quarters. Emerson Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of highway 
office bldg. Gimli Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, wharf extension. Winnipeg Man: 
Modern Building Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of new General 
Post Office bldg; Henry J Funk, renovations to fifth & sixth floors, Commercial Bldg. 
Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of two superintendents’ residences — 
for RCMP; Poole Construction Co Ltd, addition of implement shed to feed storage bldg 

for RCMP; Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, repairs to exterior stone work, Motherwell Bldg. 
Wapella Sask: F A France Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Banff 
National Park Alta: Blaine Construction Ltd, bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 22 
to Mile 36, Banff-Jasper Highway; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, bituminous 
stabilized base course, Mile 36 to Mile 49, Banff-Jasper Highway. Calgary Alta: Park & 
Derochie Co Ltd, interior painting of first & third floors, Customs Bldg. Jasper National 
Park Alta: W C Arnett & Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & road mix, Mile 85.8 
to Mile 96.7, Banff-Jasper Highway. Campbell River B C: Wakeman & Trimble Con- 
tractors Ltd, habour improvements (breakwater). Cranbrook B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, 
extension to mail lobby, federal bldg. Esquimalt B C: Mawson Gage Ltd, installation of 
flood lighting system, parking lot, Drydock. Kootenay National Park B C: Dawson Wade 
& Co Ltd, construction of bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 18 to Mile 32, Banff- 
Windermere Hwy. Port Simpson B C: Skeena River Pile Driving Co, wharf repairs. 
Victoria B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, alterations to third floor for Dept of Defence 
Production & National Film Board, Customs Bldg; Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, altera- 
tions to third floor for Dept of National Health & Welfare, Customs Bldg. Near Fort 
Rae N W T: McNamara Ltd, construction of bridge over Frank’s Channel. Whitehorse 
Me ih : Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of Protestant hostel, R C hostel, principal’s 
residence & staff residence; John A Maclsaac Construction Co Ltd, extension of sewer & 


water services, Indian Hostels. 
Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Calvert Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, dredging. St John’s Nfld: E F Barnes Ltd, 
repairs afloat to Dredge No 20. Gabarus N S: R S Allen Ltd, dredging. Middle East 
Pubnico N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. Campbellton N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
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dredging. St Andrews N B: D B Rigby, installation of new postal screenline & partitions, 
federal bldg. Saint John N B: Vincent Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Old Post Office 
bldg. Gaspe (Paddy Shoals) Que: Verreault Navigation Inc, dredging. Montreal Que: 
Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, cleaning of venetian blinds in various bldgs; 
Bucci Asphalt Tile Reg’d, repairs to canteen floor, 1631 Delorimier St. Quebec Que: 
L P Racine, demolition of St Charles Hospice. Riviere du Loup Que: Coastal Dredging 
Ltd, dredging. Rock Island Que: Charest Electrique Ltd, electrical alterations, federal 
bldg. Trois Pistoles Que: Omer Lachance, installation of lock boxes, Post Office. Val D’Or 
Que: Val D’Or Construction Co, repairs to folding doors, federal bldg. Aurora Ont: T K 
Fice, lighting improvements, federal bldg. Chesley Ont: E Witzke, electrical alterations, 
federal bldg. Fort William Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging, Westfort Turning Basin; 
J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging, Kaministikwia River. Hamilton Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
dredging. Strathearne Ave. Oshawa Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
Ottawa Ont: Sandyhill Hardware, redecoration of various areas in Supreme Court Bldg; 
Able Construction Co, erection of partitions, Supreme Court garage; Alfred Grodde Ltd, 
interior redecoration, Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, Lydia St; Jas Patterson 
& Son, alterations for canteen accommodation, Testing Laboratory, Riverside Drive; 
Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of fire alarm system, 255 Argyle St; Presley 
Painters & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration of corridors, Food & Drug Laboratory, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Rideau Aluminum & Steels Ltd, supply & installation of stainless 
steel shelving, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; A G Reed, supply 
& installation of buzzer system, Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St., Stradivick 
(Ottawa) Ltd, installation of linoleum covering, Centre Block, Parliament Hill; The 
B Phillip Co Ltd, repointing & resetting of stone on towers, House of Commons, 
Parliament Hill; A Bruce Benson Ltd, renovations to various rooms, CEF; Moe Kofiman, 
construction of concrete fire wall, CEF; Archie McWade, alterations to various rooms, 
No 4 Temporary Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repointing brick & stonework, Norlite Bldg; 
G R Hemming, electrical rewiring of basement canteen, Langevin Bldg; Lavoie Construc- 
tion Reg’d, supply & installation of partitions, “C”, Bldg, Cartier Square; Capital Tile & 
Flooring Ltd, repair & renewal of linoleum & tiles, “A”, “B”’ & “C” Bldgs, Cartier 
Square; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration of third floor area, Daly Bldg; 
Doran Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, Vimy Bldg. Gull Lake Sask: Rettinger 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations for storage space, federal bldg. Edmonton Alta: C W 
Carry Ltd, construction & installation of new stern spud & spud well for Dredge No 251. 
Fraser River B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Fraser River 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Scuffler Dredge Co Ltd, dredging. Osoyoos B C: H B Munro 
Ltd, general repairs, Immigration Bldg. Tofino BC: Clayoquot Pile Driving & Construction 
Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin Co Ltd, general repairs, Alvin Bldg; 
B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, overhauling of Dredge PWD No 303. North 
Vancouver B C: Burrard. Drydock Co Ltd, overhauling of Dredge No 322. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfid: R O March, alterations to Terminal Bldg, Airport. Dartmouth N S: 
Bryant Electric Co Ltd, airport lighting & power facilities, HMCS “Shearwater”. Cartier- 
ville Que; Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, airport drainage improvements. Father Point 
Que: Adrien Berube, construction of remote receiver bldg. Quebec Que: Beaudet & Fils 
Enr, construction of radio beacon bldg & related works. Vermilion Alta: New West Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of WHF omnirange bldg & related work. Castlegar B C: 
Oglow Bros Bldg & Supply Co Ltd, construction of fan marker bldg. Vancouver B C: 
Christian & Allen Ltd, additional development (dyke roads & drainage), Airport. 


Labour Income in First Quarter Up 7 Per Cent from Year Ago 


Canadian labour income—wages, salaries and supplementary labour income—totalled 
an estimated $4,098,000,000 in the first quarter this year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

This was an increase of 7 per cent over last year’s first-quarter total of 
$3,828,100,000. 

The 1959 figure includes retroactive wage payments of about $12 million made in 
January to non-operating railway employees. 

Labour income in March 1959 totalled an estimated $1,373,500,000, compared 
with $1,361,500,000 in February and $1,283,200,000 in March 1958. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, March labour income amounted to $1,425,300,000, 
up 1 per cent from February’s $1,411,700,000. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, May 1959 

Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) edged up 0.2 per cent between April 
and May, moving from 125.4 to 125.6. 
This follows five months of fractional 
declines totalling 0.7 per cent, which were 
mostly seasonal, recorded between Novem- 
ber 1958 and April 1959. The current 
index stands 0.4 per cent above the May 
1958 indexsor, 125.1"; 

The latest movement was due to increases 
of 0.9 per cent in the other commodities 
and services index and 0.4 per cent in the 
shelter index, which were partially offset 
by a decrease of 0.7 per cent in the food 
index. The clothing index gained frac- 
tionally, while the household operation 
index moved down slightly. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose from 133.7 to 134.9 as higher prices 
were reported for cigarettes, cigarette 
tobacco, liquor, men’s haircuts, women’s 
hairdressing, automobile tires, and theatre 
admissions. Some of these price changes 
reflected recent federal tax increases. 
Gasoline prices were down sharply as price 
wars occurred in a number of Ontario 
cities. 

The shelter index increased from 140.5 to 
141.0; the rent component was unchanged 
but home-ownership was higher. 

The decrease in the food index from 
119.3 to 118.5 reflected further declines 
in beef and slightly lower prices for coffee, 
eggs, sugar, lard, and some pork cuts. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly 
potatoes, were higher. 

The clothing index increased 0.1 per 
cent from 109.6 to 109.7 as men’s and 
women’s footwear showed some price in- 
creases; other price changes were generally 
limited to items up from previous sale 
price levels. 

The household operation index was down 
a fractional 0.1 per cent from 122.6 to 
122.5 as seasonal decreases in coal prices 
more than balanced some price increases 
in textiles, utensils and equipment and 
household supplies. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1958) were: food 122.7, shelter 137.9, 
clothing 110.0, household operation 120.7, 
and other commodities and services 130.6. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of March and April 
1959, with a decrease of 0.5 per cent in 
Montreal being the largest*. Indexes in 
the other four regional cities registered 
increases ranging up to 0.4 per cent in 
St. John’s. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of 
the ten regional cities, unchanged in Van- 
couver, with only the index for St. John’s 
recording a rise, of 0.5 per cent. Beef, 
pork, lamb and chicken were generally 
lower and coffee, sugar, bananas and fresh 
tomatoes also declined slightly in a number 
of cities. Prices were higher in most 
regions for eggs, some canned fruit and 
fresh vegetables. 

Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 
four indexes were up, five decreased, and 
the Montreal index was unchanged. In 
clothing, five regional indexes were higher, 
four remained unchanged at March levels 
while the Toronto index declined a frac- 
tional 0.1-per cent. 

The household operation indexes, reflect- 
ing mainly the effect of new 1959 appliance 
prices compared with year-end prices on 
1958 models, were up in all ten regional 
cities. The other commodities and services 
group indexes were higher in eight of the 
ten index cities and unchanged in the 
remaining two. Increases in doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees as well as higher premiums 
for prepaid health care were mainly respon- 
sible for these movements. Gasoline prices 
were down in a number of cities. Haircuts 
increased in Winnipeg. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were 
as follows: Montreal —0.6 to 125.6; 
Toronto —0.3 to 127.9; Saint John —0.2 
to 126.8; Saskatoon-Regina —0.2 to 121.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 122.0; Ottawa 
—0.1 to 125.8; St. John’s +0.5 to 113.97; 
Halifax +0.1 to 125.1; Winnipeg +0.1 to 
122.7; Vancouver +0.1 to 127.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
March and April, to 231.2 from 230.8, 


* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 
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1950 195! 1952 1953 


Yearly Average 


and was 1.4 per cent above last year’s April 
index of 228.1. Indexes were higher for 
five of the major groups, lower in two and 
unchanged in one. 

The textile products index moved up 
0.9 per cent to 228.4 from 226.4, the 
animal products group index rose 0.7 per 
cent to 255.8 from 254.0, and minor 
advances occurred in the indexes for vege- 
table products (0.2 per cent), chemical 
products (0.4 per cent), and iron and its 
products (0.1 per cent). 

The non-metallic mineral products index 
moved down 1.0 per cent to 187.3 from 
189.1. The non-ferrous metals group index 
declined 0.6 per cent to 175.2 from 176.2. 

The wood products index was unchanged 
at 304.2. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39—100) between March and 
April moved up from 212.4 to 213.7. This 
reflected increases in the field products 
index, from 155.4 to 156.4, and in the 
animal products index from 269.5 to 271.0. 

The eastern total index increased from 
228.0 to 230.0 and the western total from 
196.8 to 197.4. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1949100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
March and April, from 129.8 to 130.1. The 
non-residential building materials price index 
increased 0.3 per cent, from 131.7 to 132.1. 


1954 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1959 


Rising 0.2 per cent between mid-March 
and mid-April, the United States consumer 
price index (1947-49=100) climbed again 
to the all-time high of 123.9 that was 
reached twice in 1958, in July and Novem- 
ber. The index for mid-March was 123.7 
and for mid-April 1958 it was 123.5, 

Five of the eight group indexes moved 
higher and two were unchanged. Only 
food prices declined. The rise in the index 
was traceable in part to new and increased 
taxes, higher automobile insurance rates, 
and rising rents: 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) was unchanged 
at 110.3 between mid-February and mid- 
March. The figure for March last year 
was 108.4. 

There have been a number of changes 
in methods of constructing the index to 
meet changing circumstances. Information 
about proprietary foods is now collected 
from a sample of retailers so as to take 
account of sales of goods below manu- 
facturers’ recommended list prices. As a 
result of the Rent Act, information is 
now collected about the rents of 6,000 
privately-owned dwellings, compared with 
2,200 previously. Since price control of 
coal and coke ended in July, sampling has 
been used instead of the Ministry’s list of 
maximum prices. 
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Canadian Labour Papers on Microfilm 
Available in Department of Labour Library 


Microfilm of labour papers listed below 
can be borrowed on regular inter-library 
loan, free of charge. With the consent of 
the publishers, positive film will be supplied 
at the price of 9 cents per foot delivered. 

Reels of film will not be split to supply 
specific dates, but must be purchased as 
they are reeled. Information on the break- 
ing points and footage, and exact holdings 
for any title will be supplied on request. 

The information given in the entry in- 
dicates the part of the film already filmed, 
e.g., Canadian Labour, v. 1-7, 1949-1956. 
(complete); B.C. Maritime Worker, v. (1); 
1936 (incomplete). 

When ordering, list title and place of 
publication. Payments should be made to 
the Receiver General of Canada. 

Any film found to be unsatisfactory may 
be returned for replacement or refund. 

The Library would appreciate co-opera- 
tion in locating a source of issues missing 
from the titles listed below. 


Added Since October 1958 


Canadian Chemical Worker. Toronto. 
International Chemical Workers Union. v. 
(6-6) 51947-1957. 1 reel. 25) ft. 

Canadian Marine Engineer. Montreal. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 
Vv: ((h)=@))et955-1957, ae recline Omit 

Mine Mill Herald. Toronto. Interna- 
tional Union, Mine, Mill and Smelters 
Union. v. 1-4; 1955-1958. 1 reel. SO ft. 

National Labour Journal. Ottawa. Na- 
tional Council of Canadian Labour. 1948- 
1958. 1 reel. 90 ft. 

U A W _ Solidarity. 
Indianapolis. International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers of America. v. 1. 1957-1958. 

The Voice of the Farmer. Winnipeg, 
Manitoba Farmers Union; v. 1-3; 1956- 
1958. 1 reel. 25: ft. 

Western Pulp and Paper Workers. Van- 
couver. Western Canada Council of Pulp 
and Paper Mill Unions in British Columbia. 
v. 1-3; 1956-1958. 1 reel. 50 ft. 


Holdings at October 1958 

L’Aiguilleur. Montreal. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. v. 1-(7-11)- 
18; 1939-1957. 3 reels. 72 ft. 

Alberta Labour News. Edmonton. Alberta 
Federation of Labor. v. 1-15; 1920-1935. 
5 reels. 368 ft. Supersedes Edmonton Free 
Press. 

Amalgamated Aircrafter see De Havil- 
land Aircraft Worker. 
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Canadian edition. 


The Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 
Toronto. Amalgamated Carpenters. of 
Canada. (1922-1923)-(1929-1930)-1931. 1 
reel. 30 ft. 

The Amalgamator. Hamilton, Ont. and 
Trail, B.C. Amalgamated Unions of Canada. 
vy. 2-(3)-(5); 1944-1947. 1 reel. 20 ft. 

B.C. District Union News. Vancouver. 
British Columbia District Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. v. (1)-(3)-(5)-10;'1944-1955. 2 
reels. 2 it. 

B.C. Lumber Worker. Vancouver. Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. v. (4- 
6)-(12)-(17)-(19)-25; 1934-1957. 4 reels. 
296 ft. 

B.C. Maritime Worker. Vancouver. Pro- 
gressive Longshoremen and Seamen. v. (1); 
LOS GHetereel a2 nits 

The B.C. Trades Unionist and Union 
Label Bulletin. Vancouver, Vancouver 
Trades and Labor Council. v. 3; 1908-1909. 
1 reel. 20 ft. Superseded by The Western 
Wage Earner. 

B.C. Workers’ Review. Vancouver. Cana- 
dian Workers. v. 1-3; 1940-1942. 1 reel. 
ZOeit: 

The Beacon. Sudbury. Sudbury Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers’ Union. v. (1)-3; 
1943-1945. 1 reel. 58 ft. 

The Bond of Brotherhood. Calgary. The 
Calgary. Trades and Labour Council. no. 
(1-55), 1903-1904. 1 reel. 25 ft. 

Border Cities Labour News. Walkerville. 
Essex County Trades & Labour Council. 
VolCie 1952 5a ‘reeltirsmrts 

The Bridge River Miner. Pioneer, B.C. 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. v. 1; 1939-1940. 1 reel. 4 ft. 

British Columbia Federationist see The 
British Columbia Labor News. 

The British Columbia Labor News. Van- 
couver. Vancouver Trades and ~ Labor 
Gouncilt, veils o921-1922%5 Jemecli aS Bits 
Absorbed by British Columbia Federa- 
tionist, and Canadian Labor Advocate. 

British Columbia Musician. Vancouver. 
Musician’s Union. vy. 1-6; 1923-1928. 1 
reelagoutte 

Bulletin. Winnipeg. International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. v. (2-3)-(5)-8; 1913- 


1924. 2 reels. 65 ft. Superseded by 
Machinist Bulletin. 
CLC News. Ottawa, Canadian Labour 


Congress. v. 1-2; 1956-1958. 1 reel. 15 ft. 
Supersedes Canadian Labour. 

Canada Forward. Toronto. Canada For- 
ward and Research Publishing Association. 
v. C1) 719275 1° reel. eset. 


Canadian Association of Railroad Run- 
ning Trades Review. Winnipeg Canadian 
Association of Railway Enginemen, Con- 
ductors, Trainmen, Yardmen, Telegraphers 
and Dispatchers. v. (1)-3; 1932-1934. 1 
reel. 45 ft. Supersedes Canadian Running 
Trades Journal, and Canadian Association 
Review. 

Canadian Association Review see Cana- 
dian Association of Railroad Running Trade 
Review. 

Canadian Labour. Ottawa. Canadian 
Congress of Labour. v. 1-7; 1949-1956. 1 
reel. 58 ft. Superseded by CLC News. 

The Canadian Labor Advocate. Van- 
couver. Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council. v. (4-6)-18; 1911-1926. 6 reels. 
386 ft. 

Canadian Labor Herald. Vancouver 
Council of Canadian Federation of Labour. 
VY. 1-52 1937-1942: 1-reel. 35. ft. 

Canadian Labor Leader. Sydney, NS. 
Sydney Trades and Labor Council. v. (1) 
1912-1918. 1 reel. 30 ft. Supersedes Lunn’s 
Weekly. 

Canadian Labor Press. Montreal. Allied 
Trades and Labor Association of Ottawa. 
v. 1-36; 1919-1954. 6 reels. 445 ft. 

Canadian Labor World. Hamilton. v. 1- 
(11-12); 1919-1931. 2 reels. 119 ft. Super- 
sedes The New Democracy. 

The Canadian Miner. Calgary. Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada. v. (1)-3; 1930- 
1933. 2 reels. 17 ft. Supersedes The 
Western Miner. 

Canadian Needle Worker. Toronto. In- 
dustrial Union of Needle Trades’ Workers 
Ote@anada Vv, i; 1930. a -reel.¥2 ft. 

Canadian Packinghouse Worker. Toronto. 
United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
vy. 1-6; 1952-1957. 1 reel. 103 ft. 

Canadian Postmaster. Campbellford. 
Canadian Postmaster Association. v. (4), 
(11), (14)-(16)-(20-21);-(23-1); 1929-1952. 
isreel. sa Ott. 

Canadian Running Trades Journal see 
Canadian Association of Railroad Running 
Trade Review. 

Canadian Sailor. Montreal. Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. 
v. (1)-(10)-13, 1949-1957. 2 reels. 152 ft. 

Canadian Seaman. Vancouver. Deepsea 
& Inlandboatmen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
v. 1; 1944-1945. 1 reel. 8 ft. 

Canadian Trade Unionist. Toronto. Cana- 


dian Federation of Labour. v. 5-(13); 
1925-1933; ' 1 \reel.” 35 ft. 
Carpenters Monthly Bulletin. Toronto. 


Ontario Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Noz (1-58); 1924-1932. 1 reel. 20. ft. 
Supersedes Trade Report... 


Le Charpentier Menuisier. Montreal. 
Quebec Provincial Council of United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
v. 7-(8-10)-(12); 1925-1932. 1 reel. 25 ft. 


The Citizen. Walifax. Halifax District 
Trades and Labour Congress. v. (1)-(4)- 
(25-26), (28)-(31); 1919-1950. 8 reels. 
Seonit. 


The Clarion. .Toronto. Clarion Publish- 
ing Association. v. 1-(5)-17; 1922-1938. 11 
reels. 825 ft. Supersedes The Worker and 
Daily Clarion. 

The Commentator. Trail. Trail '& District 
Smeltermen’s Union. v. (1)-(3)-(5-6); 
1938-1944, 1 reel. 18 ft. 

The Communication Worker. Toronto. 
Canadian Communications Union. v. 1-5, 
(14); 1926-1939. 1 reel. 28 ft. Superseded 
by Contact. 

The Confederate. Brandon. Dominion 
Labor Party and the Trades and Labor 
Council. v. (1-2); 1919-1920. 1 reel. 28 ft. 

Congress News. Vancouver. Canadian 
Congress of Labour. v. 1-(2); 1942-1944. 
freely 3 oer 

Contact. Toronto. Canadian Communica- 
tions Union. v. (1); 1940-1942. 1 reel. 2 ft. 
Supersedes The Communication Worker. 

De Havilland Aircraft Worker. Toronto. 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
er. v. (1); 1943. 1 reel. 2 ft. Superseded 
by Amalgamated Aircrafter. 


Daily Clarion see The Clarion. 


La Defense. Montreal. Quebec Provin- 
cial Council of TLC Federal Labour Unions. 
v. 1-(5-8); 1948-1956. 1 reel. 35 ft. 

The Detonator. Whitby. United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America: v. (1);~1942-1943. 1 reel. 5 ft. 

The District Ledger. Fernie. United 
Mine Workers of America. v. (1)-2; 1918- 
1919 ierecl. 2ift 

The Eastern Federationist. New Glasgow. 
Pictou County Trades and Labor Council 
and Federation of Labor, v. (2); 1919. 1 
reel. 23 ft. Superseded by The Workers’ 
Weekly. 

The Eastern Labour News. Moncton. 
Percy D. Ayer. v. 1-(3)-5; 1909-1913. 1 
reel. 90 ft. 

Echo Syndical. Chicoutimi. Confedera- 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques Du 
Canada. v. 1-2; 1939-1940. 1 reel. 10 ft. 

Edmonton Free Press. Edmonton. Ed- 
monton Trades and Labor Council. v. 1-2; 
1919-1920. 1 reel. 55 ft. Superseded by 
Alberta Labour News. 

The Effort. Fort William. Aircraft Lodge.. 
International Association of Machinists.. 
Vek 1942, t reel: “4 ft: 
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The Evening Palladium. Knights of La- 
bour. v. (1); 1886. 1 reel. 2 ft. Super- 
sedes The Labour Union, and The Palla- 
dium of Labor. 

The Excavator. Toronto. National Union 
of Operating Engineer’s. (1941-1942). 1 
reel. 3 ft. 

Federated Railwayman. Montreal. Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Railway Em- 
ployees Department. v. 1-(22-23), 21-23 


repeated. 1924-1957. 3 reels. 210 ft. 

The Federationist. Vancouver. CCF. v. 
(4)-8; 1940-1943. 1 reel. 75 ft. 

The Fisherman. Vancouver. Pacific 


Coast Fishermen’s Union and Salmon Purse 
Seiners’ Union. v. (1)-(6)-19; 1937-1957. 
5 reels. 398 ft. 

Ford Facts. Windsor. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America. 
Vin (2-3)=(7 all 42-195 ce alereel, Oost. 

Le Front Ouvrier. Ottawa, Centre Social 
Ouvrier Inc. v. 1-10; 1944-1954. 10 reels. 
708 ft. 

The Gazette. 
lishing Co. (1942-1949). 
Superseded by The Star. 

The Guardian. Brampton. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. 1-(3-4)-6; 1952-1957. 2 reels. 160 ft. 


Glace Bay. Gazette Pub- 
17 reels. 1490 ft. 


Halte La. Chicoutimi. Saguenay-Lake 
St. Jean Central Council. v. (1-2), 5-9; 
1943-1951. 1 reel. 12 ft. 


Hamilton Labor Digest see Labor Digest. 


The Heavy Lift. Vancouver. v. (1-2); 
1933-1935. 1 reel. 15 ft. 
L’Homme Libre. Montreal. Mouvement 


National Corporatriste. v. (1-5), (7); 1934- 
1941. s1) reel. 793' ft). Supersedes Gilidee 
Ouvriére, and L’unité Nationale. 

L’Idee Ouvriere see L’Homme Libre. 

L’Imprimeur. Montreal. Ouvriers Syn- 
diques de I’Imprimerie. v. 1-(12)-(16)-21; 
1936-1957. 1 reel. 85 ft. 

The Independent. Vancouver. Independ- 
ent Printing Company. v. (5-9); 1902-1904. 
1 reel; 20 ft: 

The Industrial Banner. London. Inde- 
pendent Labor Party of Ontario. v. (5-12)- 
(31); 1897-1922. 4 reels. 285 ft. 

La Jeunesse Ouvriere. Montreal. Jeu- 
nesse Ouvriere Catholique. v. (10); 1941. 
Iereels a2 ait 

Justice. Montreal. International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. v. (1)-(4-6)-(11- 


15)-17; 1937-1958. 3 reels. 120 ft. 
The Labor Advocate. Toronto. Grip 
Printing and Publishing Co. v. 1; 1890- 


1891. 1 reel. 35 ft. 


Labor Challenge. Toronto. Revolutionary 


Workers Party. v. 1-(6)-7; 1945-1952. 1 
ECS OmEt 
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Labour Defender. Toronto. Canadian 
Labor Defence League. v. 1-5; 1930-1930. 
loreel ip 40nit- 

The Labor Digest. Hamilton. Hamilton 
District Trades and Labor Council. v. (1)- 
(6-7)-(9-11); 1942-1957. 1 reel. 60 ft. 
Superseded by Hamilton Labour Digest. 

The Labor Herald. Toronto. The Labor 
Herald Publishing Co., v. 1-(2)-(4-5); 
1926-1930. 1 reel. 20 ft. 

Labor Leader (Oshawa) see Oshawa La- 
bor Press. 


Labor Leader. Sydney. v. (1); 1919. 
iMreelwi2sit; 
The Labour Leader. Toronto. Labour 


Leader Publishing Co. v. 1-35; 1919-1954. 
6 reels. 429 ft. 

Labor Leader. Winnipeg. One Big Union. 
v. 1: 1935. 1 reel. 162hts “SupetsedessOne 
Big Union Bulletin. Superseded by One 
Big Union Monthly. 

The Labor News. Hamilton. Labor News 
Publishing Co. v. 1, 3-(4)-(6)-(12-13)- 
(23)-(29)-(34)-(48); 1912-1955. 5 reels. 
380 ft. 

Labor Review. Victoria. Victoria & Dis- 
trict Trades & Labor Council. v. 1; 1932. 
1 reel...4 ft. 

Labor Star. Vancouver. Vancouver Star 
Publishing Co. No. 1-8; 1919. 1 reel. 4 ft. 

Labor Statesman. Vancouver. Vancou- 
ver, New Westminster and District Trades 
and Labor Council. No. (1-700); 1924- 


1958. 5 reels. 410 ft. 
Labor Truth. Vancouver. Vancouver, 
National Labour Council. v. 1-6; 1934- 


1939... 1 reel. 55 ft. 


The Labor Union see The Evening Pal- 
ladium. ; 


The Labor World. (Le Monde Ouvrier). 


Montreal. La Federation du Travail du 
Quebec. v. 1-(11)-(28-29)-(31), 33-43. 
1916-1958. 10 reels. 831 ft. 


Labor’s Realm. Regina. Regina Trades 
and Labor Council. v. 1; 1909-1910. 1 reel. 
iomets 

The Lance. Toronto. Hambly Bros. v. 
(2)-(7). 1909-1915. 1 reel. 90 ft. 

The Left Wing. Toronto. Trade Union 
Educational League. v. 1-2; 1924-1926. 1 
Teel 10) fits 

The Link. Toronto. Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Canada. v. 1-4; 1936- 
OS Sie lareel mee atts 

Local 439 News. Toronto. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. (1-2)-(4-1); 1944-1955. 1 reel. 
38 ft. 

Local 195 News. Windsor, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
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Agricultural Implement Workers of America. | 


v. 1-4; 1944-1949. 
seded by 195 News. 

The Longshoreman. Montreal. Associa- 
tion of the Syndicated Longshoremen of the 
Port of Montreal. No. 1-3; 1924-1926. 
dsreels 10. 

Lumber Worker. Sudbury. Lumber Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union of Canada. v. 1; 1932. 
Ty reelr4.ft: 

Lunn’s Weekly. Truro. v. (1); 1912. 
1 reel. 5 ft. Superseded by Canadian Labor 
Leader. 

Machinist Bulletin. Winnipeg. Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. v. (1-3); 
1924-1928. 1 reel. 20 ft. Supersedes The 
Bulletin. 

Main Deck. Vancouver. Boilermakers’ 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada. 
vant 943, Al reelie13i ft. 

Le Maitre Imprimeur. Montreal. L’Asso- 
ciation des Maitres Imprimeurs de Mont- 
realeay., 1-9;°1937-1945. 9-2 reels. 65 ft: 

Manitoba Commonwealth. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. v. 1- 
(2)-15; 1925-1941. 4 reels. 355 ft. Super- 
sedes The Weekly News. 

The Marine Worker. Halifax. Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 
Vener) s1943. 1 reel, 2 ft. 

Maritime Labor Herald. Glace Bay. v. 
1-(3)-(5); 1921-1926. 2 reels. 128 ft. 

The Melting Pot. Oshawa. Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. v. (2), 1940. 1 reel. 
2 ft. 

Metallurgistes. Quebec. United Steel- 
workers of America. v. 1-(2); 1947-1948. 
Tareel 15: ft. 

Mine-Mill News. Sudbury. International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
v.(8)-10, 1955-1957. 1 reel. 40 ft. 

Le Mouvement Ouvrier. Montreal. Li- 
gue Ouvriere Catholique. v. 3-5; 1941-1944. 
1 reel. AO ft. 

The Mudslinger. Toronto. National Union 
of Shovelmen and Operating Engineers. 
(1938-1939). 1 reel. 2 ft. 

The New Call. Calgary. Calgary Trades 
and Labour Council. v. 1-8; 1945-1952. 
ireciy 7/0 ft. 

The New Democracy see Canadian Labor 
World. 

The New Lead. Toronto. Toronto News- 
paper Guild. v. 1, 1940-1941.; N.S. v. (1)- 
5, (7)-10; 1948-1958. 1 reel. 35 ft. 

Nouvelles Ouvrieres. Montreal. Canadian 
Congress of Labor. v. (5-8)-(12)-13; 1948- 
1956. 1 reel. 40 ft. 

Nova Scotia Miner. Glace Bay. Progres- 
sive Miners of Nova Scotia. v. (1-2); 1929- 
1932.1 reel. 10) ft. 


1 reel. 14 ft. Super- 


One Big Union Bulletin. Winnipeg. Win- 
nipeg Central Council of the One Big Union. 
v. (1)-(8-9)-15; 1919-1924. 6 reels. 480 ft. 
Superseded by Labor Leader, and One Big 
Union Monthly. 

One Big Union Monthly. Winnipeg. Win- 
nipeg Central Labor Council of the One 
Big Union. v. 1; 1937-1938. 1 reel. 18 ft. 
Supersedes One Big Union Bulletin, and 
Labor Leader. 

195 News. Brampton. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. v. 
1-(2)-3; 1950-1952. 1 reel. 56 ft. Super- 
sedes Local 195 News. 

The Ontario Labor News. Toronto. On- 
tario Provincial Council, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. v. (1); 1919. 1 reel. 
Dail 

The Ontario Timber Worker. Port Arthur. 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union. v. 
1-5; 1947-1951. 1 reel. 25 ft. Superseded 
by The Woodworker. 

Ontario Workman. Toronto. Toronto 
Trades Assembly & Canadian Labour Union. 
v. (1); 1872-1873. 1 reel. 30 ft. 

Oshawa Labor Press. Oshawa. Oshawa 
Labor Press Association. v. (1-2)-(4); 
1938-1941. 1 reel. 32 ft. Supersedes Labor 
Leader. 

The Oshaworker. Oshawa. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. (3)-(4)-6-(13); 1945-1958. 1 reel. 
Smtts 

Pacific Coast News. Vancouver. Pilot 
Publishing Co. v. (4-5); 1939-1940. 1 reel. 
10 ft. 

The Palladium of Labor. Hamilton. 
Knights of Labor. v. (1-4); 1883-1886. 
1 reel. 108 ft. Supersedes The Labor Union. 
Superseded by The Evening Palladium. 

The Palladium of Labor. Toronto. v. 
(1); 1885-1886. 

Parlons Franc. Montreal. Tramways Em- 
ployees’ Association of Montreal. v. (5)- 
Gi-o)= 2-15) 945-1955 ae ereelsa Som tt. 

The People. Vancouver. v. 2-(3); 1943- 
1944, 2 reels. 60 ft. 

The People’s Cause. Toronto. Labor 
Educational Association of Ontario. (1925- 
19D8=)? We reel Mi2eie 

Peterboro U.E. News. Peterborough. 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. v. (1); 1942. 1 reel. 
eft 

The Plain Speaker and Public Opinion. 
Vancouver. Plain Speaker Publishing Co., 
veslei918s dkreel 11s ft. 

The Postal Tribune. Montreal. Canadian 
Postal Employees Association and Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers. v. (5)-(12- 
13)-19; 1938-1951. 3 reels. 200 ft. 
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The Printing Workers’ Courier. Mont- 
real. Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. v. 1-19; 1939-1957. 3 reels. 140 ft. 

The Red Flag. Vancouver. Socialist 
Party of Canada. v. (1); 1919. 1 reel. 15 ft. 

Rural Mail Couriers. Toronto. Rural 
Mail Couriers’ Association. v. (1), (3)- 
(6); 1936-1942. 1 reel. 25 ft. 

Saskatchewan Labor’s Realm. Regina. 
Regina Trades and Labor Council. v. 1; 
1907-1908" 1 reel. 25" it. 

The Seafarers Tribune. Montreal. Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
jean 1949.5 lence! apliomtts 

The Searchlight. Calgary. Calgary Trades 
and Labor Council. v. 1; 1919-1920. 1 reel. 
10 ft. 

Searchlight. Montreal. Canadian Seaman’s 
Union. v. 3-(5)-(7), 9-(11)-(13); 1939- 
19495 le reel, 667 ett. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune. Victoria. Trade 
Unions. v. 1-2; 1918-1919. 1 reel. SO ft. 

Ship and Dock. Vancouver. Longshore- 
men and Water-Transport Workers of 
Canada. v. (1); 1934-1935. 1 reel. 10 ft. 

Ships News. Vancouver. Inlandboatmen’s 
Union of the Pacific. v. (1); 1936-1939. 
imteclageON tt, 

The Soviet. Edmonton. 
of Canada. v. 1; 1919. 1 reel. 5 ft. 

The Spitfire. Montreal. International 
Association of Machinists. v. 3-(4)-6; 1942- 
19455" tereels” 129 ft: 

The Star. Glace Bay, N.S. The Gazette 
Publishing Co. v. (1); 1949. 1 reel. 18 ft. 
Supersedes The Gazette. 

Steel Labor. Canadian edition. Indiana- 
polis. United Steelworkers of America. 
Vv. (3)-(6)-(9)-18; 1938-1953. 2 reels. 160 ft. 

Steel Shots. Hamilton. United Steelwork- 
ers of America. v. 1-7; 1951-1957. 1 reel. 
60 ft. 


Socialist Party 


Steelworker and Miner. Sydney, NS. 
M. A. MacKenzie. No. (356-929), 1941- 
(Drevile eileigeteily Sicha e: 

Steelworker News. Galt. United Steel- 
workers of America. v. 1-7. 1948-1955. 
1 reel. 70 ft. 

Le Syndicaliste. Quebec. Confederation 


des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. 
v. 1-2; 1940-1942. 1 reel. 15 ft. Absorbed 
by Le Travail. 

Le Syndicat. Quebec. Syndicats Catholi- 
ques de Quebec. v. (1-2)-3; 1938-1941. 1 
reel. 18 ft. 

Textile Labor. Canadian edition. New 
York. Textile Workers Union of America. 
v. (12)-14, 17-19; 1951-1958. 2 reels. 180 ft. 

The Toiler. Toronto. Toronto District 
Labour Council. v. (2-4); 1902-1904. 1 reel. 
38 ft. Superseded by The Tribune. 
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Trade Report of the Ontario Provincial 
Council, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. Toronto. 1917- 
1924. .1 reel. 28 ft. Superseded by Car- 
penters Monthly Bulletin. 

The Trades Journal. Stellarton, N.S. 
R. Drummond. v. (1-12); 1880-1891. 4 
reels, “LO eit. 

Le Tramway. Montreal. Syndicat des 
Employes de Tramways de Montreal. v. 
(1)-(13-20); 1927-1946. 3 reels. 152 ft. 

Transport. Montreal. Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers. v. 1-7; 1949-1956. 1 
reel. 40 ft. ; 

Transport Union Journal. Montreal. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. v. 1-2; 1952-1953. 1 reel. 15 ft. 

Le Travail. Montreal. Confederation des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. v. 1- 
(7-8)-(18)-33; 1924-1957. 6 reels. 515 ft. 
Supersedes La Vie Syndicale, and Le Travail 
et la Vie Syndicale. 

Le Travail et la Vie Syndicale see Le 
Travail. 

Le Travailleur. Montreal. Le Travailleur 


Enregistré. v. (2-3); 1946-1947. 1 reel. 
30 ft. 
Le Travailleur. Quebec. Quebec Com- 


pagnie de Publicite Syndicale, Limitee. v. 
1-2; 1922-1923. 2 reels. 43 ft. 

The Tribune. Toronto. Toronto District 
Labor Council. v. 1; 1905-1906. 2 reels. 
38 ft. Supersedes The Toiler. 

Typo News. Calgary. International Typo- 
graphical Union. v. (1); 1935. 1 reel. 16 
ft. Supersedes Calgary Typo News. 

UAW-CIO Union Digest. Brantford. In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. (1946-1947). 1 reel. 8 ft. 
Supersedes UAW-CIO War Worker. 

UAW-CIO War Worker. Brantford. In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
OL Ameticas sve 3) velo 4 onan letcel meat. 
Superseded by UAW-CIO Union Digest. 

U.E. Canadian News. Toronto. United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. v. (3)-(6)-16; 1944-1958. 4 reels. 
228 ft. 

U.E. News. Montreal. United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
vi (225)2 194821951. treeleet2 ft: 

The Unemployed Worker. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Unemployed Councils. v. (3)- 
(6); 1931-1934. 2 reels) 115 ft. 

Union News. Sydney. Organized Steel 
Workers of Sydney. v. (1); 1938. 1 reel. 
8 ft. 


Tl et 


Union Worker. Moncton. Union Worker 
Printing Co. v. 1-(3); 1920-1922. 1 reel. 
30 ft. 


L’Unite Nationale see L’Homme Libre. 


United Automobile Worker. Canadian 
edition. Detroit. International Union. United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers of America. v. 8-19; 1944-1957. 
Sarees. ig). tt, 


United Worker. Ocean Falls. Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. v. (4-5)-(7)-(9)-(12); 
1947-1956. 1 reel. 80 ft. 

La Vie Syndicale see Le Travail. 

The Voice see The Western Labour News. 


The Voice of the Fisherman. Vancouver. 
Fisherman and Cannery Workers Industrial 
Union of Canada. v. (1); 1934-1935. 1 
Teel. 5. it. 

War Worker. Weston. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. (2); 1943-1945. 1 reel. 2 ft. 


Waterfront Organizer. Vancouver. Joint 
Policy Committee of the B.C. Maritime 
Workers. v. (1); 1937. 1 reel. 2 ft. 

We Too. Nanaimo. Progressive Miners 
of Nanaimo. B.C. v. (1); 1935. 1 reel. 6 ft. 

The Weekly News see Manitoba Com- 
monwealth. 

Western Clarion. Vancouver. Socialist 
Party of Canada. No. (247-832). 4 reels. 
21s sit. 

The Western Labour News. Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council. v. (3)-(5), 8- 
(14)-(16)-(26); 1897-1923. 11 reels. 867 
ft. Supersedes The Voice. 

The Western Miner see The Canadian 
Miner. 


Western Union Printer. Medicine Hat. 
v. (1)-4, 1919-1923. 1 reel. 38 ft. 


The Western Wage-Earner. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Trades and Labor Council. 
v. 1-2, 1909-1911. 1 reel. 40 ft. Supersedes 
The B.C. Trades Unionist, and Union Label 
Bulletin. 

Winnipeg Citizen. Winnipeg. v. 1; 1919. 
1 reelos6: tt. 

Winnipeg Stitcher. Winnipeg. Winnipeg 
Cloak and Dressmakers Union. 1939. 1 reel. 
Dati 


Winnipeg Typo News. Winnipeg. Win- 
nipeg Typographical Union. v. (1); 1935. 
ietecimalzett: 

The Woodworker. Port Arthur. Canadian 
Union of Woodworkers. v. 1; 1951. 1 reel. 
15 ft. Supersedes The Ontario Timber 
Worker. 


The Worker. Montreal. Lumber and 
Camp Workers Industrial Union of The 
One Big Union. No. 1-16; 1920. 1 reel. 
Uf Bib; 


The Worker. (Toronto) see The Clarion. 


The Worker. Vancouver. Lumber Work- 
ers Industrial Union. v. 1; 1919, 1 reel. 
setts 


Workers’ Unity. Toronto. Workers’ Unity 
League of Canada. y. (1-2); 1931-1932. 1 
ECC) meate: 


The Workers’ Weekly. Stellarton. Pictou 
County Organized Labour. v. 2-(3)-7; 1919- 
1925. Supersedes The Eastern Federationist. 
2 reels. 170 ft. 

Young Worker. Toronto. Young Com- 
munist League of Canada. v. (1)-11, 1924- 
1936.70 reels (90-ft. 


Corporation Profits in 1958 
Down 3.4 Per Cent from 1957 


Profits of Canadian corporations before 
taxes in 1958 totalled $2,904 million, a 
decrease of 3.4 per cent from the $3,005 
million in 1957. Profits after taxes decreased 
1.5 per cent to $1,673 million from $1,699 
million, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. 

Profits per sales dollar in Canada’s manu- 
facturing industry dropped to 4.6 cents, 
the lowest in 11 years, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association reported. 


The strike in March of civil servants 
in British Columbia was called to back 
up demands of the B.C. Government Em- 
ployees’ Association (CLC) for collective 
bargaining rights and for production of 
the report of the Board of Reference set 
up on the eve of a threatened strike in 
July 1957. The Association’s 1959 wage 
demands were met shortly after announce- 
ment of the strike date. 

In the April issue (page 354) it was 
inadvertently reported that the strike was 
called “to back up demands for the right 
to strike and to place pickets like any other 
union organization”. This was incorrect. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force................. aL snaneiirer hace cee eats 638 
Table B-1—Labour Income. 570i docs 2 serie wiaetass eerie eile aii etal 639 
Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. 640 
Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 645 
Table E-1 to E-5-—Unemployment Insurance.......................+ sk. 655 
Table F-1 and F=2—Pricess e002, s.2-. + 03+ hee eee eee ee 658 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts............ ee eae ee Oe 659 


A—Labour Force 


Norts—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with population esti- 
mates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly comparable with those 
for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour 
Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear 
in the forthcoming DBS Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS SurveyLabour Force 


P.E.I. Man 
— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
OU Wexess erage a se ene e echt te 6,077 108 423, 1,725 2,246 1,028 547 
Agnanlturals.. Sonne ments 637 ~ 47 141 153 271 23 
Non-Agricultural: cs) aneees noes cote 5, 440 106 376 1,584 2,093 757 524 
Males 7, sic cptge.t 20 Re ciee racteetes eeee 4,576 89 330 1,297 1,652 788 420 
Agricultural as She So Aa 611 * 47 137 147 256 22 
Non-Agricultural.25.2.2c0be~ cele mee 3,965 87 283 1,160 1,505 532 398 
Femalégs, 5. scigeissc ree ror sero ete 1,501 19 93 428 594 240 127 
Agricultural 5. leeks sea eee 26 Ag » = b 15 ~' 
Non-Agriculturals.. 25. oseue eta sane 1,475 19 93 424 588 225 126 
All Apés.i 2... oo Bean se eee eee 6,077 108 423 1,725 2,246 1,028 547 
14—19 years: ; do.cce te hE eee eee 537 14 38 193 170 90 32 
20-—24 years. 3 ioe bhiae eos a eee oe 757 16 54 251 255 124 57 
25 AO y ORES a eae eae e sire Ae e 2,848 51 184 795 1,074 472 272 
45—64 VeAISi cca. eon be ee BAe 25 128 438 654 299 167 
§5 years and OVER. F...¢-nee se asses 224 % 19 48 93 43 19 
Persons with Jobs 
Adlistatus groupe: ¢ aces cceene. sce ae eee 5, 552 74 367 1,510 2,107 983 511 
Males 2 hu nae nl ee eis boc toe 4, 100 56 277 1,100 1,530 748 389 
Penvaless ict no ore eee 1,452 18 90 410 577 235 122 
Agricul tinal Si cagage ts ae vaste eee ae 619 * 44 135 149 267 22 
Non-Agricuttiral 7. ssc. sen 4,933 72 323 1,375 1,958 716 489 
Paid ‘Workers. e3 cre .2 tke A eee 4,474 64 285 1, 255 1,787 645 438 
Males. 47,200 eee ee ee 3,145 48 202 871 1,256 442 326 
Homeless. 2G tide ocen eens ae ee 1,329 16 83 384 531 203 112 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both, Sexes se sicc. «gas coe ie ten 525 34(1) 56 215 139 45 36 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexesi ee~. See eee ee 5,418 159 467 1,521 1, 800 942 529 
Males. 5.0720. 320). < (eee ce ee 1,158 51 108 306 347 217 129 
dasa She Oe eee ME hae 4, 260 108 359 1,215 1, 453 725 400 


* Less than 10,000. 


() The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of “Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Maralnoolanes for works. a... i.1...00nennemedc sc 
Wi nont JODE: ccctaw.b/.-.4.-+ Re eee scree he 


Under 1 month. 


Met ADAONE EUS. sa t.cicis AE ss de see ee 
Poa ANGOVEESS sail asiyeilS = 5 «Oe he = ace oe 


Week Ended 
March 21, 1959 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
555 530 
525 502 
81 = 
207 _— 
168 — 
47 _— 
ll _— 
11 _ 
30 28 
12 11 
18 17 


Week Ended 
February 21, 1959 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (!) 
567 546 
537 518 
88 _ 
254 — 
131 — 
41 — 
13 = 
10 _ 
30 28 
12 12 
18 16 


Week Ended 
March 22, 1958 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
624 594 
597 569 
94 _ 
240 —_— 
206 -- 
45 - 
* Be 
oS — 
27 25 
* * 
18 17 


@) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 

: Finance, | Supple- 

Year and portation, Servi ~v| Totalt 
Month . Manu- Storage Construc-| Public ech cadl epee MEO 
Mining * * | Forestry 5 syeys Trade |(including| Labour 
facturing ied Baas tion Utilities Cicer: tinenna 
rations ment) 

1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3.010 494 12, 432 
1955—Total....} 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 13,215 
1956—Total....} 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1958—Total....| 537 4,759 1,671 297 1,131 275 2,363 4,289 678 16, 180 
1958—Feb...... 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0 | 163.5 | 1,277.1 
M 48.5 389.8 ESS Meee Pees eae rae Tec choc ansehen cael cies Scie a a |x ee eee 1,283.2 
43.9 392.3 Ue oo, 8, SSeS) Beg let Brees (tac. a ee eer Pee 1,304.0 
44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 | 168.4 | 1,354.8 
45.6 404.9 eS Ae a re Mey eRe ra Safe wale cclaiata alice o)ca0 6» sailboats mare 1,384.5 
45.0 402.1 lf 8 De oie Be Cee bee Fee oe een et eo 1,382.1 
45.5 399.8 145.7 75.7 335.4 ikon 592.3 1,080.5 | 172.0 | 1,385.6 
44.5 404.0 a ee iin ot cine ee Paks a Ne Ss in ail ong > 9 rdw e oof aac oa ce 1,405.3 
43.2 400.0 Ch me teeters Sec, gP aelget here: aia = ny CRN SARC (reese 1,389.8 
43.1 401.7 142.0 91.3 278.5 70.0 619.4 1,112.4 | 174.1 | 1,385.5 
42.1 393.7 es: Ge AER Me A TEND cece ee Seatac Sin rase's| acess e7ase'al a oll ea ae 1,359.0 
1959—Jan....... 45.7 400.0 FBO ge Se ot | ae hee Se eee aS (Sees Ee eres 1.351.0 
Feb... 45.9 403.2 137.7 69.1 287.4 68.7 604.9 1,138.7 | 175.7 | 1,361.5 
March 45.4 408.3 137.9 1,373.5 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


? Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,572,730. 


Tables C-4 (every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms 
than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available 
whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Year and Month 


Averages 


PATS 5, cc: 0 sila(h: orale muaperene ene! oes 
OGtODEL5.<:0 cos Jelena wis Rees 


TANUALY:5./. 20 ace moire teenies 


Industrial Composite 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Aggregate|Av.Weekly 


Average 
Weekly 


Wages and| Employ- 


Salaries 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 


Aggregate] Av.Weekly 
Weekly |Wagesand 


ment | Payrolls |Salaries 


Employ- Week 
y |Wages and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries 
109.9 151.6 187.4 
112.9 161.2 142.1 
120.7 182.0 150.0 
122.6 194.7 158.1 
117.9 194.1 163.9 
113.0 185.0 163.0 
112.9 185.3 163.4 
114.6 188.3 163.8 
118.7 196.3 164.7 
121.3 200.3 164.6 
122.0 201.6 164.7 
121.8 201.1 164.5 
121.9 201.8 164.9 
120.1 199.5 165.6 
119.2 199.4 166.7 
115.8 186.5 160.4 
113.7 192.2 168.4 
113.0 192.9 170.1 


107.3 150.0 139.1 
109.8 159.5 144.4 
115.8 176.8 151.7 
115.8 185.3 159.1 
109.8 182.7 165.3 
108.2 178.5 163.9 
108.3 180.4 165.6 
108.8 181.6 165.8 
110.4 185.6 167.0 
112.0 187.4 166.2 
111.8 186.0 165.2 
111.5 184.9 164.7 
112.4 187.2 165.4 
110.1 185.0 166.8 
109.6 186.0 168.5 
106.8 173.4 161.3 
107.5 185.1 170.9 
107.5 185.9 171.8 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business an 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Area 
Feb, Jan. Feb. 
1959 1959 1958 
Provinces 
INGOs an ie feta cie's.ci5 ats clstesoiareys\nipieistttajeis/ajtisiciteisiefsls 104.5 111.6 109.3 
100.7 101.8 100.2 
87.1 93.9 90.8 
97.6 98.3 94.8 
111.2 111.8 112.3 
116.0 116.6 116.3 
105.1 105.9 102.7 
Saskatchewan Wife 118.5 113.1 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.1 144.1 140.2 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 109.2 108.0 108.9 
Canada ccrtaatieae wae ctw dota satacale sete 113.0 113.7 113.0 
Urban Areas 
GAMO Steric hlsiafe tis. « «lois \cle erclels.c\ajabe aise alsteve aie 010 SialeR aye 122.0 129.3 111.8 
SY Gn aeeriac tine ktt ate iaviererctereethorse¢ 66.9 86.9 90.4 
EDDIE EX aroma rea « cielo sw erscoh esoisalaio Aisietein eved ajeo bahia 116.6 116.9 114.3 
NEG Ro raeae erp ta eit (asa ore(clais wletora wists sith itvace wiv dip.otniceee alone 91.7 93.8 91.2 
Saint John LUE 7, 106.6 100.5 
Cave oth —JOnGuUiere: 2a eicie/are winiesieieires'e's sie visisle «vive 100.6 LOD SL Tiere etcccea we 
Oiulebeo reer pasties cia dan dete Salweinave’s vsheck ees sles 103.8 103.3 103.2 
Sherbrooke a 97.6 97.1 97.5 
Shawinigan... ty 95.3 94.3 105.5 
PLY MELTS ace 5.610 oS RS. w cies ciapoyae ais pismo sue wt 106.6 107.0 107.8 
D)ptrma OHA VANE Hey. (n'osaisiecle oie sleiats les Soe ied oo eelnoes 78.0 77.6 11.2 
Mote lata pete ierareisse isis reels ov sive Sieg tiaie a s:pla ste ante niche 118.2 118.2 118.4 
Oba Ulla su abvectee ie aol esa ain aslecls b sigw stat h sis 118.5 118.8 113.8 
MCI SCOUT ane Ee aii} jo scletereics voile die tiietelas sectelale onions 106.8 106.6 109.2 
97.7 98.4 99.8 
178.7 179.0 166.7 
126.2 129.1 128.0 
106.1 105.8 105.6 
108.1 106.8 110.0 
SINE suru ME ALG erat rare, fie a Mist sayaleiae ais.eie vigid visi eigie.e le sie'e wists 93.2 93.4 105.8 
Brantford 89.1 88.7 86.1 
120.3 119.7 111.5 
109.0 108.2 110.0 
114.9 114.9 108.0 
129.6 126.0 141.8 
91.8 ODA A hile raycpa oO 
119.9 119.3 115.6 
121.1 121.2 132.7 
78.8 72.6 80.9 
132.4 135.0 126.2 
102.8 105.3 105.0 
105.6 106.1 101.9 
121.3 121.7 112.8 
124.1 124.7 118.8 
171.5 168.9 164.3 
157.9 158.4 149.1 
112.9 112.5 110.5 
110.0 111.4 110.1 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table will be published every second month from now on. 


It will next appear in the July issue. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) * 
Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


Mining): ..5-.0).c0. cic sm set aleeiioleines setrentrs daswieresatets 


Metal! -rniming:, .<\s7o'cs0 ot ileisistaisletu sta siarereiere alerereteratetorele 
Gold. te 2 Bete ce comers 


Oil and natural gas 
Non-metalk. ins oss Mictlsleste viele tistsyciaes Caen eee 


Manufacturing?... 05). 2 .cOeseciscer teste amass 
Durable goodas)...5-0 Jae cnc c's aeneitay We lae fies micwle tie 
Non-durable goods......... 

Food and beverages 
Meat pro @ucts,. a.) icttewrete.nvcreieseeciavamomce as ale opetermare 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 
Grain mill producte: satics sve sites eds ae eee eee 
Bread and other bakery products...........-.+++ 
Distilled and malt quonrs. 22 ceiteecle siete cletetviclatete 

Tobacco and tobacco products...........sssssee-2 

Rubber products... 

Leather products.........+++++2++ 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... 

Textile products (except clothing)........ 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... E 
Woollen goods...2 3/5805 «cus cl saton ee cee ene 
Synthetic textiles and silk.........-....2.+eeee0- 

Clothing (textile and fur).......-2.ce2c.-s+seeceeen 
Men's clothing... cecctits pcmeeceotaae meee 
Women’s clothing 
Knit goods......... 


Wood products yy. iss.s tee tes wciels a presser eeislei he stnitenste 37a 
Saw and planing mills 
Furniture... $20. ass ocde 03 0 Salas vais Boows pele rete ee 
Other wood’ products).4).2. «> decioes sls oeeiee 

Paper Products) ..... ic <ticioasie.coia a ee emocle oo HORT aie 
Pulp andpaper millss. 0% sce acetone Secs ee eee 
Other paper products, .45.....-c.eessere coh atie nett 

Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 

Jron/and: steel productsic:cocoo.ak cccten seneste ernie 
Agricultural implements..............20+eeecee- 


Fabricated and structural steel.................- 
Hardwaré and tools, 1722... 2. asec os teens 
Heating and cooking appliances............+-.++- 
{ron castingss... antec sas cece tea ccc eee 
Machinery, industrial’, 25 2¢-tancatre aseneiemnle hare 
Primary iron and steel..............-- 
Sheet metal products.... 
Transportation equipment. 
Aircraft and parts) SA0s... -o.smeemoe ca 
Motor!vehicles.. aodenachs «austtarwscne eee eee 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............- 
Railraod and rolling stock equipment............ 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............2seeeeees 
Non-ferrous metal products............2.2eeeeeeee- 
Alumintim products ssc. «ccnos once nee as eee et 
Brass and copper products 
Smeltingiand rehning, sj.) ..s2 ae arene eee tte 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............+.++- 
Heavy electrical machinery.............++0ses++ 
Telecommunication equipment 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... 
Clay: productacayiydtes co. Ceara ee ee ees 
Glass and glass products............seseeeeeeses 
Products of petroleum and coal.............+2+-+0: 
Chemical productsits. 2ine.scleh eee eeneee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Acids, alkalis and salts 


Construction 5.55.65 0 dace eee oe Ree 
Building and general engineering... 
Highways, bridges and streets.... 
Electric and motor transportation... 


Hotels ‘and restaurants: .: «2 «esse peo een 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 


Industrial composite 
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Employment Index Numbers 


Jan. 
1959 


Feb. 
1958 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Feb. 
1959 


Jan. 
1959 


Feb. 
1958 


TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
no. no. no $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WVRRRARAR Oa sedi arc aise cee eed ste « ORata aretth arsfare Sars date 42.7 41.7 | 42.7) 2.05 | 2.01 1.96 | 87.42 | 83.84 | 83.52 
ES CMMTNIN F< islere b <n ck sare: ome tetioaisiamae cele. 42.9 41.9 43.3 2.11 2.07 2.01 | 90.48 | 87.01 87.21 
ROLL ey aca Mae ee eel ia a sw dre rei prove iar oe arate wie 44,2 42.7 43.9 1.60 1.60 1.60 | 70.86 | 68.29 70.06 
CORY Sera ap 25001 OS See a sk Se 42.4 41.6 43.0 2.30 2.26 2.17 | 97.69 | 93.95 93.44 
MUG Lameerre ase Rise eco ech ON ee Wa DeWeese eee aes 42.4 40.9 42.0 1.98 1.93 1.89 | 83.88 | 78.78 79.51 
Coal BE TeTeie or aleve col ssi cre: sie, afere a alayninjacoieicle steiclela¥es sa 1s 39.7 39.0 40.0 1.75 1.75 1.73 | 69.53 | 68.31 69.16 
Oil and natural gas........ Slettiste: els: o}8:8ie)siatay ays 45.3 43.9 45-1 2.20 2.18 2.13 | 99.83 | 95.45 95.88 
UNFoorierine Call Ma teatteeisarceiss aclerceits « aiddere/s meteehe 41.9 42.0 41.5 1.83 1.81 1.76 | 76.80 | 76.25 72.92 
k Manufacturing. ... (00.2... 0.500. .cccesccenees 40.9 | 40.6 40.0 1.71 | 1.70 | 1.65 | 69.77 | 69.28 66.12 
f MD) MILO COOUK eae es oe cies eee aie cdaseleeeeee 41.0 40.7 46.1 1.85 1.85 1.79 | 75.73 | 75.48 71.70 
‘ INanretira ble 2O0dS i. .ckscccewcreesesscceeeee 40.8 40.6 39.9 1.57 1.56 1.52 | 63.97 | 63.28 60.49 
Food and beverages............seeeeeeeeeeres 40.5 40.3 40.0 1.55 1.53 1.46 | 62.79 | 61.73 58.52 
“A Sat DTOGMCIS I) th. s oss eeleees sade anon eae 40.4 39.8 | 39.5 1.80 1.79 1.71 |, 72.89 | 71.15 67.39 
x \ Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.8 | 39.6] 38.1 1.41 1.38 | 1.37 | 56.06 | 54.56 | 52.24 
rains) products, 4. ..Jcvelele.edseae eres 41.4 41.2 41.1 1.63 1.62 1.56 | 67.48 | 66.71 64.20 
| Bread and other bakery products........... AQT Ne A225) A250) 1239 | 1038, 71.82 | 59533./'58.25.| 55.36 
q Dieta WQUDTat esac ic< i ores aiese sing onan 40.9 39.9 38.8 1.84 1.84 1.77 | 75.45 | 73.30 68.79 
PT elt ORS es te wyo.o1s 2S sy acgit a sarees tects «ss 38.7 38.5 39.1 2.13 2.12 1.98 | 82.50 | 81.35 77.54 
; Tobacco and tobacco products................ 39.6 | 30.7 | 4058} 1552 |, 1.51 1.43 | 60.21 | 59.79 | 58.51 
Rubber products...... 4901 NE AL Sa Soka tone | 17D. oo 1568. 745570 /)-73208 || 65294 
Leather products................-. cera 420.0 41.9 40.6 1.15 1.15 1.13 | 48.36 | 48.42 45,88 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ Ao | NACo "4058 pe teat 1.11 | 1.08 | 46.70 | 46.70 | 44.02 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.3 | 42.5 | 40.5 1,28 1.28 1.24 | 54.32 | 54.46 | 50.10 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... 40.4 | 40.4] 37.4 fed 1.26 1.22 | 51.17 | 51.15 | 45.55 
WinteHe RP OGUS: i Metta ccc -crmis posaieoileass «cers AST | Ad.0 1 Azote Tea 15200) t216 | 52578 | 52.89; |. 49.12 
4 Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.6 44.8 43.2 1.37 1.35 1.33 | 59.65 | 60.69 57.46 
- Clothing (textile and fur).............0eeee005 39.6 39.2 38.1 1.10 1.10 1.08 | 43.65 | 43.27 41.15 
j WWemisiclothing duit idsiedad sa voce career csceeets 39.3 38.6 37.8 Teal ian 1.09 | 43.82 | 42.95 41.16 
‘ NWOMEH A CLOCDING, .ecce ss os cecic cine cove sls 38.2 38.1 37.5 1.16 1.17 1.14 | 44.48 | 44.45 42.79 
Pee OOUS eases ice sn ie secs ees 41.4 41.2 40.1 1.04 1.04 1.03 | 42.84 | 42.66 41.38 
EVER DEMO UCTS» a7c0.c0!% jetelela sie biviofv.slervin le <yuswiermicie 41.4 41.3 41.0 1.48 1.48 1.46 | 61.49 | 61.18 59. 82 
‘\ Saw and planing mills 40.6 | 40.7 | 40.7 1.58 1.58 | 1.57 | 64.41 | 64.36 | 63.86 
‘ IBREOHELHUOL eet hts oleic boslnw ne coe stele Letioncs 42.4 42.1 41.7 1.36 1.36 1.33 | 57.89 7.34 | 55.50 
4 Other wood products 43.2 42.9 41.5 1.25 1.24 1.21 | 53.88 | 53.10 50.17 
8 PAPI DEOCUCES Ae hoa. lovivis,Sialotetee cia, elelerare ciate. os 41.3 40.8 40.4 1.99 1.98 1.93 | 82.37 | 80.73 | 78.01 
j Pulp and paper mills....... -| 41.5 40.9 40.5 2.14 2.13 2.08 | 88.95 | 86.97 | 84.20 
Other paper products 40.8 40.6 40.2 1.57 1.57 1.50 | 64.22 | 63.59 60.18 
.* Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.4 | 39.0] 39.3] 2.04] 2.02 1.96 | 80.45 | 78.83 76.91 
Ly *Iron and steel products.........00000sssce8: 40.9 | 40.6] 40.1 1.97 | 1.97] 1.88 | 80.81 | 80.07 | 75.51 
| Agricultural implements...............0..4 41.7 38.9 39.9 1.97 1.96 1.88 | 82.21 | 76.15 74.85 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40:2, 39.7 | 40.5) 1.92 | 1.92.) 1.84.) 77,13 | 76:29 | 74.68 
Hardware and tools. .2.....lcs.sasecdeseass 41.4] 41.0} 40.2] 1.71] 1.71] 1.65 | 70.87 | 69.98 | 66.49 
a Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.4] 40.3 | 40.3} 1.69] 1.68] 1.62 | 70.17 | 67.94 | 65.49 
, PRINCES GED OS: fos yc aaisiotiais aivise sth wrersjarctisivicke 41.1 41.1 39.9 1.90 1.89 1.83 | 77.82 | 77.83 72.86 
PEER EG eitara cal digheceyate las Sisiais ciara ata vare se'ai Ss 41.4 41.2 40.8 1.84 1.84 1.77 | 76.34 | 75.90 72.09 
Machinery, industrial.................--06- 41.5 41.3 40.6 1.85 1.85 1.79 | 77.00 | 76.54 72.55 
Primary iron and steel. .| 40.4 40.4 39.5 2.33 2.32 2.20 | 93.97 | 93.78 86.70 
‘ Sheet metal products.... 40.4 40.5 39.7 1.92 1.92 1.82 | 77.68 | 77.67 72.41 
7 *Transportation equipment..........-..+-..-- 40.7 | 40.3 | 39.4] 1.96 1.98 1.87 | 80.00 | 79.95 | 73.72 
“ PORCrALGANCE PATUG: «cicigss sos aindsieecice ss oes 41.6 41.4 40.2 1.92 2.06 1.92 | 79.92 | 82.92 77.10 
i ET RUODIGIOS. so actersinc discs y's speeine eo a's aisters 41.1 40.2 36.6 2.16 2.21 2.00 | 88.52 | 88.69 73.13 
4 Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.5} 40.8 | 39.6 1.94 1.95 1.87 | 78.60-| 79.52 | 74.21 
> Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.1 39.3 39.8 1.89 1.87 1.80 | 75.85 | 73.68 71.67 
» ) Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.3 39.6 40.2 1.90 1.89 1.80 | 76.80 | 74.98 72.52 
bh *Non-ferrous metal products............+.+-+: 40.2 40.0 | 40.3 1.97 1.98 1.94 | 79.31 | 79.07 78.10 
f PALMIIMUNY PLOGUUCUS <<< Jo ilcis 2 sie nye 6 iofe oss se els 40.5 40.3 40.3 1.73 1.72 1.66 | 70.29 | 69.45 66.74 
; Brass and copper products.............s006- 40.0 40.1 39.4 1.82 1.83 1.76 | 73.08 | 73.33 69.23 
Py melting ANG TEHNING... cc scicseoseeenswaes 40.2 39.9 40.5 2.20 2.21 2.13 | 88.42 | 88.35 86.10 
i *Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.3 | 40.4} 39.7 1.76 1.76 1.73 | 70.65 | 70.86 |} 68.52 
‘ Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.| 39.7 | 40.0 | 39.8] 1.94] 1.94] 1.91 | 76.89.) 77.78 | 76.18 
i. Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2 40.2 39.4 1.60 1.61 1.54 | 64.29 | 64.59 60.56 
kee Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
MC ANCES. ee eet eee e terete eens 41.3 41.4 40.0 1.77 1.76 1.72 | 73.21 | 73.06 68.92 
Waterand Cable) osc science nes wtiscose cetecs 39.5 39.8 40.6 1.91 1.93 1.88 | 75.46 | 76.67 76.37 
i Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 40.5} 40.3 | 39.4] 1.66] 1.65] 1.63 | 67.30 | 66.46 | 64.22 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 43.0 | 42.8] 41.7 1.74 1.74 1.66 | 74.89 | 74.61 69.43 
by BTOGUCIS. Gen scslecie secon siecusieansssase 41.6) 41.7) 40.7 1.61 1.61 1.55 | 66.92 | 66.97 63.04 
Glass and glass products...........--.-006+ 43.0 | 48.2 | 42.5 | 1.72] 1.74] 1.61 | 74.19 | 75.23 | 68.30 
“Zz Products of petroleum and coal............ ...| 41.0] 41.2] 41.0] 2.40 | 2.40] 2.28 | 98.43 | 98.58 | 93.36 
4 : Chemical products. ..o2< 0% obec cc secs esiccsace 40.7 | 40.7} 40.5] 1.87 1.86 1.79 | 76.08 | 75.82 72.50 
1 Medicinaland pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 | 40.3 | 40.7 | 1.43 | 1.43 | 1.41 | 57.51 | 57.63 | 57.22 
: Acids, alkalis and salts............-...----- 40.8 41.0 41.0 2.15 2.14 2.05 | 87.57 | 87.96 84.13 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... si A840 Sah “40.8 1.41 1.41 1.38 | 58.94 | 58.36 | 56.18 
MUGRESEEBICONORR sai Sio lose /oig.- or 0. 0,siaisie cie-ate ace 40.5 | 39.8 | 40.6 1.82 1.82 | 1.79 | 73.78 | 72.75 72.63 
Building and general engineering. .| 40.0] 39.1 | 40.2} 1.98] 1.98] 1.94 | 79.14 | 77.34 | 77.95 
. Highways, bridges and streets...... .| 41.4 41.2 41.5 1.54 1,55 1.48 | 63.84 | 63.91 61.38 
‘ Electric and motor transportation............ 44.5 | 44.6 | 48.8] 1.73] 1.72 1.66 | 76.89 | 76.81 | 72.84 
hn ERENT or FR oro st viata a eiclaresseyaiateeieials eteiels 39.4 | 39.0 | 39.6 1.00 0.99 0.99 | 39.26 | 38.53 | 39.36 
=, Hotels and restaurants.............0.eeeeeee: 39.8 | 39.2 | 40.1 | 0.98] 0.97} 0.96 | 39.10 | 38.07 | 38.54 
> Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 38.9 | 38.8! 39.0! 0.98! 0.98 | 0.94 | 37.98 | 37.85 | 36.58 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


stale Average Average (0 =a 
Period W ore Bal Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 
PerkwWeale Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954............-000005 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955............-00000. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 1957...........-2e+0-0. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958.............-000e- 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

1958) HObDruarycine one sites siete srec cme 40.0 1.65 66.12 158.4 123.7 128.1 

March «sircisjasetcionaiestoisteeies = ee 40.4 1.66 66.98 160.5 124.3 129.1 

Aprils, ion oceans aceah soe 40.4 1.66 67.23 161.1 125.2 128.7 

May S.dhercan itanitsaucten see 40.7 1.67 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 

JURE. ja aterne pilelpsioay Mirenociee 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 

July. shshyctiwh Boe eed watch atren ees 40.3 1.66 66. 86 160.2 124.7 128.5 

AUQUBGIOS ons das Stee ceranneer 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 

September sis <ccetys winemer ee ears 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

October:.ci sees eee eee 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

Novemberinig. ao. te uaeeeasiccers 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

December si, 5 enSacestenree ete 40.7* ed 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

1959' January: 4 ie-:.cem tele steer aan 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 

Pebruary (1): . zee -acetperake ee 40.9 te 7 69.77 167.2 125.7 133.0 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on-regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ay Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment (2) 
‘er10 (a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
May DO Gsicdc mca deieae cess op 24, 982 19, 142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
May HELO DANY, a atte Meteistssa\s ae /s.¢ 14,942 15, 335 80,277 378, 873 86, 818 465,691 
May asain aan te 6 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394,275 98, 601 492, 876 
May LG OG. 4 Fa op teahotrostereies 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402, 989 
May PLO Le Net so etalesexs.ct:ccs 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
May PALO OS ara ere Acie iciat 6 ove 17, 323 13,174 30, 497 581,382R 165,402R 746, 784R 
June 15,172 14, 677 29, 849 443, 407 156, 591 599, 998 
July 11,011 13,040 24,051 348, 074 155, 231 503,305 
August 11, 505 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
October 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335, 549 
November 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255,451 115,711 371, 162 
December 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126,341 455, 391 
January 8,643 8, 549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
February 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175, 574 791, 362 
March 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623, 338 174, 787 798, 125 
April 11,740 13,399 25, 139 611, 941 169, 625R 781,566R 
May 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161, 742 660, 639 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(*) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. 


(2) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
Peers As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been ad- 
justed, 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
31, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 
ROP eS ONY s)iicicierose ohare tie e.cteme cinpeleeraiste ier letslenslsisiatcleictelsvelsintats 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 


Metal Manin g fii iauyo sie ctoresia cleeieope vest loleierelstetetetsy svelte 
UGS, <5 «sy srarccoiaete erctew nee eae Rite eletslar al oaeioetee ve stare 
Non-Metal Mining 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................+-- 
Prospecting «jcvicciavee 6 deat ciemicias valeoee mctenetapaeleratots 


Manufactaring.) ic)... 50./ scjsbssleies veda se-Mialo etmiciniel 
Foods and Beverages.ce n= astcsisscee sid sseletic. te oe 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............++. 
Rubber Products: 4s. <atub ones ceed see eenicee 
Leather! Products, sac, ia-csreureter tem site sciaet 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Clothing (textile and/fur) 2. ..<..%ss0s¢cnsees sas 
Wood 'Productaih .d.oc timasteds anroer salen atels'< clots 
Paner Pro @uctas,:. .<s bao temei dene sinist tn elociate tenets 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
Tron and Steel Productapiesce cm os s1-1eiitiseletalssieleas = 
Transportation Equipment............0.esse000% 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................+.- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.... 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.. 
Chemical Products ae oaacehice es cine a 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


Construction oso 52.08 25:5 zie cieten isis hein levereteriste rare oers 
General'Contractors.. 0.0 secs Orde winee a selene 


Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 
*Transpoxrtabion’....5, osc wcwiae«niabiemstar eteeinacernts 
SGOLA BCS cc aceiais ale nse Oiejasreersio Weis Bis ersiacs langle are 
Communication, 27% amcor 0 so cenlauea axe eias 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 


SORVIC@.. oki spn arcemten cc oe naien a eee ee eee 
Community or Public Service............+0+e000 
Goverment Service’, .....2.<0«ge oneeaeneeene 
Recreation Service..........-.+.000+ 
Business Service. . a 
Personal Services s28..o04 0). «sees eect eee eee 


Male Female 
854 182 
268 5 
509 54 
805 14 

Hs 19 

29 3 

5 1 

93 17 
2,685 2,041 
212 154 

3 5 

19 13 

41 lil 

83 95 

88 793 
238 72 
121 45 
108 122 
522 147 
425 60 
97 44 
282 114 
176 49 
44 17 
143 120 
83 80 
1,199 92 
832 52 
367 40 
883 315 
770 149 
30 18 

83 148 
150 38 
1,920 2,100 
613 568 
1,307 1,532 
598 906 
2,374 7,242 
297 1,393 
1,202 377 
61 69 
348 472 
466 4,931 
11,440 12,975 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Change from 


February 


27, 


+l +teitt + tte to Fite +4 tttet+ testi iti itt 


tae A 


1959 


March 
31, 1958 


+ + 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 2, 1959(1) 


Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Registrations for Employment 


(Source: 
Occupational Group 

Male 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,509 
Clerical Workers 1,099 
SIGS AWVOPKOIS Seve ue ciel iiiaia a vies Ase ais cls 0's 15282 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 576 
IGAMIIOM SRT Nc Aavale =: cto.01'sielbin St suet hie'n ois wha sc 19 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log. ). 827 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,087 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

WODACCO) subaieieie clove cldlloabevig ove cleave 56 
Textiles, clothing, etc..........:.5.. 80 
Lumber and lumber products........ 274 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 55 
Leather and leather products........ 29 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 22 
Metalworking... 0.25 ..0.b lecsscceee cs 485 
(A) Gakty (oa bo oe re ie en, apace Sea 90 
Transportation equipment........... 11 

To ea Gee ot eA ee Sen 148 
PONSUTUCUION fe. e's !ayasi5 Moo kietecs esacers oe 708 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 434 
Communication and public utility... . 52 
PRTAGe! ANG SELVICE «0.62: debuts « ociseieee 203 
Other skilled and semiskille 1,298 
Foremen 87 
Apprentices 55 

Unskatled Workerse....i.0.icercietes sesiecies 2,391 
MOOGiand tODaCcO..... ac cccsccesnene 22 
Lumber and lumber products........ 87 
AGO Os d et) a re eee 76 
(Cla ong C67) ses ee 1,123 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,083 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 11,740 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Female Total Male Female Total 
965 2,474 10, 829 2,264 13,093 
4,095 5,194 20,912 53,529 74,441 
962 2,194 8, 864 21,620 80, 484 
5, 684 6, 260 46, 437 31,973 78,410 
ere Aa eR. 19 6,338 43 6,381 
51 878 6,599 1,004 7,603 
1, 228 5,315 299, 485 25,673 325, 158 
10 66 2,606 829 3,435 
879 959 3,546 15, 092 18, 638 
3 27 49,015 226 49,241 
9 64 1,602 701 2,303 
71 100 1, 602 1,173 2,775 
Pecos. 22 925 62 987 
18 , 503 26, 200 1, 280 27,480 
33 123 4,972 1,496 6, 468 
be evoiarerd « aoe 11 2,067 43 2,110 
ccc svare ane 8 148 A220) liebe 4,229 
Bcieres syle eae 708 87.386 15 87,401 
27 461 55, 593 214 55, 807 
1 53 1,677 5 1, 682 
133 336 6,920 2,747 9, 667 
36 1,334 34, 844 1,379 36, 223 
vi 94 6,755 395 7,150 
1 56 9,546 16 9,562 
414 2,805 212,477 33,519 245,996 
61 83 9,177 10,310 19, 487 
11 98 28,078 508 28,586 
9 85 9,415 816 10,231 
tM ioe 0% ett 1,123 110, 060 5 110,065 
333 1,416 55, 747 21, 880 77,627 
13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781,566 


(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 2, 1959 
(Source; U I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Newfoundland..................-...+- 428 275 173 26,392 29,489 30,986 
Corner Brook ics sachs. sdeetntelteie geet 10 pe ee See ep ae 6,297 6,389 6,973 
Grand: Palls;. 5... cnniestsalenelew nets 4 7 2 2,518 2,574 3,174 
St: John’sstee ade... <ctiattoeeains's spree 414 244 171 17,577 20,526 20,839 
Prince Edward Island................. 116 64 62 5,884 6,101 5,985 
Charlottetown: .ac.c aaa eee 98 46 54 3,660 3,874 3,704 
SUMIMELSLAE, «1. s/s,» wale elouiwiare sscerteale 23 18 8 2,224 2,227 2,281 
Nova Scotia. Oe fickcsean teats waristne 710 614 752 40,511 40,702 38,851 
Amherst; - ii rans Secatanepien ocerees 18 9 12 1,388 1,283 1,779 
Bridgewater 34 18 13 2,445 2,499 2,485 
Palitax je cnrhepr tne cae clas cstecisians. te seks 499 389 519 6,481 6,785 7,122 
TA VETERE. Oo P.cic ales sede ste nist Gv oo aay a RIN Siuarcaralal stale a Mlle eipmselac ats oe Sean mn ate ee 1,465 1,460 1,566 
Kentville Gane othscita scmce aeelotecbeiara 52 69 33 4,181 4,237 4,681 
Tbivernoolstheeks taaas aden. iret 13 17 5 929 853 1,076 
New, Glasgzowies.<cucaniients oh oi 24 18 28 5,254 5,065 5,636 
Springhill... WWikachinsk woctd| Oa ccten a eee ee eos 1,670 1,461 1,261 
Sydney...... 13 13 75 10,714 11,070 6,695 
PUTO; 5. Penere ted sates 2 10 10 2,278 2,084 2,743 
VMarmouth?:5.¢5 <o.. earetees ores 55 71 57 3,706 3,955 3,807 
New Brunswick..................00005 730 513 658 41,205 40,509 44,726 
Bathurst: 7... Seer snaeeeetinseinastoseed 7 26 12 6,760 6,995 7,280 
Campbelltone222.. 72a seam senioe 42 17 35 3,555 3,165 3,782 
diovan dston. (oa. bse ete nce ies. oeiee 7 4 16 3,449 3,152 3,919 
PredeniGton.c sane cena eee ene 117 105 153 3,002 2,602 3,063 
Minto... AAs aieicleae aye’ paorertattrersiotoree 21 AON AMG Fs 3.3, aera 923 804 1,035 
(Moncton: com. coset: eee riner enor 322 155 281 10,207 11,072 11,013 
INewGastles:! 22. Scores). Me Leek oe 2 3 4,341 4,163 4,541 
amt JOM: aye iene tienes doves canbe 173 117 133 3,012 3,263 3,822 
Sb, Stephens iieeaninc cicct sewn wrtetrs 5 8 9 2,299 2,291 2,278 
Sussex... MLL Pe eee aie cate cine ain al teres 27 39 3 972 767 1,021 
Woodstocks Soak ce rctiemee easter (A ARS SAS Se, 13 2,685 2,235 2,972 
Quehee nd. shies icckedoc tet aatow eden 4,977 4,415 4,402 265,630 264,612 280,760 
AIA For vi ae ance Sano ORR saree 16 24 84 3,685 3,470 3,319 
Asbéatese Accs: vateeretias eerie 9 5 2A2 1,170 1,214 1,412 
Beawharmoish. Ge .sce «nieces eee 32 27 35 1,568 1,725 1,581 
Bucking tiem Pct sacs aeataee 26 13 34 2,210 1,880 1,857 
Cimlissoneal. .y..cks oomeerincnte one 8 22 2 4,252 3,815 4,747 
Chandler. . 3 2 : is 2,847 2,879 2,936 
Chicoutimi 95 54 47 3,736 3,540 3,188 
Dolbesu A: tity. clieieheeitacaier sien 10 11 6 3,262 2,223 3,417 
Drummondville %..-. ose cee eo 38 18 22 3,101 3,073 3,020 
Farnham “ ot 23 20 20 1,484 1,547 1,529 
Forestville. 1 1 30 3,623 3,613 3,611 
aspé. ve 3 2 2,786 2,646 2,786 
Granby. aan etoni ce aktciahe apices 65 86 26 2,797 2,601 2,749 
PLU A red tees hice o asco sees 47 43 100 5,160 5,346 5,683 
JOM ETC ea ean ees a eyine eerie 59 47 77 5,537 5,674 5,757 
FORGUIATE TEA Mes iat Seienicisn sea ewe 32 9 29 3,934 3,958 3,602 
Lachute, Yaa ayes tar he] sist Lertatel se’ a\atsfeyetetetel 23 15 ial 1,224 1,204 1,274 
has Malbaien sarin thciscecnn vrei 30 17 8 3,436 3,584 3,494 
Tha. Puque timer ce hate er daciea teeny 80 297 36 1,455 1,476 1,449 
NUEVAS: 0 does dine abies pele tc Ne eeoe 60 52 81 5,947 6,166 1,373 
TiOUIse valle serge t aclaaie foresmaroerch es efate 25 12 38 2,063 2,068 2,382 
MaBogi ict apna hive Unies cine eee 1 1 1 974 1,043 1,338 
IMiainiwaik <a ere) meei ra hte te eee TS be oeret cee 3 1,945 1,479 2,621 
Matanes scene cirergucee tice ace se ae 13 10 5 5,532 5,406 6,178 
Megantiey,rtuusccisncn sctyedon cancer 3 12 8 2,148 1,790 2,247 
Mont-Lauriet acy con slason see ice olen ee terrace 1 6 2,019 1,556 2,249 
IMontm aan y viceascntas rosacea i 6 19 3,389 2,776 3,760 
Monieall Giwetaatccoicn- <eoeeeee 2,509 2,033 2,064 78,433 84,330 81,812 
iNew Richmond)ne. ae. fase nerene 5 3 2 3,118 3,224 3,229 
Port Alivedsn es mcnceaa teas 162 1 289 1,955 1,978 2,388 
MUebECt A Stica tiie vmect cee ccna Ch EEe 444 438 421 18,227 18,718 19,423 
UiMbstTo WEE Sr genn0 anoooboesnnboouser 77 47 73 6,321 6,344 7,136 
Riviére du Loup 13 12 11 8,147 7,526 8,539 
Robervalic acm mavanewe cc deceheeen 84 130 10 2,403 1,858 2,723 
TROUW Mec anmverers elt ager reste enorme 19 163 69 5,511 3,664 6,177 
Stes gathesineraaatitec tse 2 6 21 1,961 1,821 1,931 
Ste. Anne de Bellevuteycn.cncecceeoe: 52 27 44 1,457 1,698 1,673 
Stew Therese. saat oten 28 22 387 2,799 3,053 2,718 
St: Hyacinthess...scsen. if 81 50 33 2,735 2,974 3,494 
Sip ahd seo onautb ann ee 93 56 63 2,719 2,665 2,590 
St. ieee ete 49 22 20 2,479 2,673 2,543 
Sept-Lles... Race yenen 48 66 67 2,271 2,397 2,726 
Shawinigan! sess cmascce kee wea ck 12 9 22 7,539 6,946 7,583 
Sherbrooke ewdemeedaee ne cee 153 146 103 6,783 6,641 7,457 
Sorelaneree Hevclelsttgocsttag renege ees cstaticas 40 64 72 3,755 4,479 3,198 
Whettor di Mines investment nace 35 36 54 2,916 3,002 2,759 
Trois-Riviéres Sen see oe doe aap oneen 258 147 126 7,353 7,673 8,283 
Walid OD ier ican coe eee omit: aS Hy Be ea at, 3,091 1,948 4,267 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 2, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Quebee—Cont’d. 
Walley fel dithecats,o< cts aie «else sj2s' oie ac 
iictoriavilla sy. Fe eras. i> disisleslerevareree «re 


PESERCO DTI GO oipt te ocais 8 icls Selo gee ascklon 
ESEATA COWEN frrsisie-sis aie teen e 6 cegunestee ewe 
TERA 06 Ibe on Se ode o Bc ae Ean 


GO DOUTL cok hvseteles le atits Aitheie debe vacate tiene 
POOLIBE WOO. cisiers facie atarale oe 575 --aia ore 
Cornwall.. Ace 
BITC HEUTIO sae lols ob spain sc Meatss, Ae pene 2s 
PGT MLAN COS sr. doichSais ior- eke ecsh Selous +e 
VOTO NVVALMIATIN ,. 2 slewya(as oaths conaceseren.s 


CSANAROGUG Ress iat: aye betes e sy. eee 
Goderich 
‘GUS 8 Cy, ae ae ee 


BUM ROS DNL yf. Secle cts «2 Soh vie cee 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Previous 
Month 


Registrations 

Previous (2) Previous 
ear Month 
April 3, April 2, Feb. 26, 

1958 1959 1959 

il 3,426 3,465 
24 2,831 2,829 
17 6,121 4,954 
7,512 239,176 240,906 

13 509 536° 

31 1,756 Paki 
23 2,595 2,558 
60 1,996 1,845 
22 3,663 2,184 
57 2,390 2,822 
29 905 922 

6 553 570 

104 2,509 2,721 

2 968 1,061 

7 1,346 1,253 
100 4,724 4,878 
18 784 919 

4 28 991 848 
515 3,882 3,746 
47 1,611 1,666 

3 494 550 

26 735 757 
38 2,091 2,369 
502 16,795 18,156 
23 1,765 1,504 
27 751 995 

5 1,795 850 

81 1,264 1,004 
98 2,611 2,867 
52 2,088 1,978 
103 2,963 3,024 
42 1,206 1,328 

13 1,038 1,049 
50 586 570 
438 5,441 6,180 
94 5, 286 5, 250 

11 1,706 1,819 

4 896 978 

36 1,885 1,926 
26 3,601 3,831 
20 3,016 2,736 
59 1,209 1,180 

17 1, 433 1,555 
101 4,334 4,432 
818 7,541 8,183 
17 2,499 2,744 

10 892 807 
103 2,690 2,507 
26 845 919 
171 4,163 4,192 

9 653 704 
292 6,128 5,992 
13 1,286 1,662 

30 1,343 1,469 

15 1,051 1,059 
104 5, 450 5,723 
35 1,194 1,294 

43 3,362 3,730 
212 3,419 3,440 
46 1,624 1,692 

8 395 253 

13 637 663 

15 1,217 1,311 
SOSOUDOL HA 1,619 1,459 
309 6,695 7,277 
144 3, 582 2,853 
1,824 59, 600 59, 483 
39 PIU 1,232 
50 1,054 1,045 

4 931 1,025 

27 2,915 3,057 
94 6,943 4,652 
84 11, 204 12,229 

26 976 1,106 
1,639 29,672 31,655 
210 3,046 3,199 
19 2,042 2,164 

18 294 282 

61 1,498 1,601 
27 451 510 
1,304 22,341 23,899 


Previous 


3,704 
3,874 
5,974 
253,921 
681 


1,634 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 2, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month ear Month Year 
April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, 

195! 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Saskatchewall....... 0.0.0 c0e0seeeee end 1,423 869 1,265 24,119 25,946 26,047 
Batevan siohencis- <. serateeeen eee 61 43 62 672 648 879 
Moose Jaw. os tas sem ecememere want 204 57 180 1,834 2,112 1,956 
North Battleford. .< heeermeesaesties 60 38 53 2,097 2,257 2,397 
Prince: Alberts nese tsake soliton tt 88 54 89 3,152 3,050 3, 183 
FRO BING sis choise sis sem orotehhteree eae ete 394 295 378 5,543 6, 260 5,990 
Saskatoon.... 360 225 303 5,199 5, 640 5,578 
Swift Current 111 63 69 1,196 1,390 1,376 
Weyburn.) Peiteraencchcener care daes 49 29 55 627 658 734 
Worktoms aca teamncine vaste tectaeente eter 96 65 76 3,799 35931 3,954 
Alberta is. i. iccensadiec as secede enacts 2,896 2,307 2,361 35,681 37,336 43,111 
BIAITMOLE ery toa a am Dccemeleteen derives 11 35 3 813 680 956 
Calgary }ciiathe os cleat eer can hes 1,099 891 851 9,248 10,239 11,193 
Drumbelleninccct.... sl). s ent ven ween 18 29 10 992 589 1,080 
i drontonl. Mien cc ccaiw ais ceietetere es iotetare 1,202 995 1,017 17,472 18,414 21,409 
ElGsOR Se 2, s emad cae ct eimepmenys sites 12 62 47 821 575 834 
Beth bridgow sx sis. << secure eo neluniets 308 177 220 8,205 3,576 3,665 
Medicine Hate, c.5<.5 sesame aie soni 179 115 164 1,366 1,678 1, 832 
Red iDeéri fs h4.an cance eee es 67 73 49 1,764 1,585 2,142 
British Columbia...................... 2,359 1,587 1,798 73,296 80,869 93, 648 
GhUliwea ek Vivace nstie Sattetmeeeeratcarist 81 42 6 1,869 2,646 2,689 
Courtenay vera as tic ete ene lee iil 25 7 1,026 1,537 1,703 
Gran brook: peccesdeeteetonaas aie 10 5 9 1,518 1,250 2,044 
Dawson Oreckoe (cous seeker vs «che 17 10 37 1, 854 1,655 1,943 
TRENMCAN. oss Pe ea Ree EIS eo tee 28 13 16 794 LaF 1,370 
Kamloops. Sc. teeeckes Kee reen see 25 22 36 2,259 2,228 8,333 
Kelownhs.cer cre enes deh aie cee 23 10 9 1,957 2,236 2,106 
ARITA so. cy sie we at lebine 6 atte 7 11 18 421 437 822 
Mission. Citys. eacehro ia cowie ta cope 18 34 7 1,184 1,522 1,698 
Nanaimo... tar eles seta ta eee aes ences 18 14 25 1,302 1,861 2,297 
Welsoms sa actvgetas eas oo eeeen 19 19 21 1,594 1,703 1,953 
New Westminster. 281 156 171 9,101 10,571 10, 433 
Penticton. he. tews iwc. cores 18 20 15 1,978 2,353 2,310 
Port). Albermit yas acs ee oaeee note ere 32 22 17 972 1,122 1,467 
Prince Georgerts+5..cc0 scnaeee seen ad 68 75 85 2,991 2,330 3,947 
Pririce: Rapertnsss oct -aiaceneeunce etn 15 15 43 1,828 2,117 2,245 
IPrinCevOnevas .'s.6/o xs 0's Ee teste ete, oo eae 3 4 4 612 593 753 
Drains ccs ceererc weet as are tthe s 62 35 23 1,468 1,529 1,701 
VEGOUVERS «<0 deen won aes betes « oats 1,156 833 796 30, 238 32, 806 39, 829 
Wernoninitistsiisc ice cia ois ERIS ee ccesseots 42 27 20 2,776 2,880 2,976 
Victoria fa. vusieeaincs axephnee eeeiriee 193 156 184 4, 860 5, 603 §, 352 
Wehitehorseene weccn. sachets anne 232 39 193 694 713 677 
Canadas. Re. antusteniciags seteecate tact 25,139 19, 828 20,622 781,566 798,125 853,039 
IM AlAS: 3,3 cutnerieteiaen cee tite tetas 11,740 9,007 9,730 611,941 623,338 681,991 
Remialess...epavana casts seer e ans ortere 13,399 10, 816 10, 892 169, 625 174, 787 171,048 


1954—1959 

Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacifie 

Year egion Region | Region | Region Region 
LOSS yf cchotac ten Serta te rayersse inet 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
1960-4 ha ean meet aeuhiate taee 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142,116 
LOGB Rawle omafeleeiis dere itsaks 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68,522 252,783 379, 085 210, 189 136,400 
LOG TRE. write nie Sateen Me atcee 877,704 586,780 290,924 59, 412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
AQGSMy rAd ctssoeictet crt her ete 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
1958 (3 months) 148, 553 89,768 53,785 10, 801 87,074 53,498 28,276 13,904 
1959 (3 months) 170,792 112,266 58,526 12,904 43,719 61,540 35, 581 17,048 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


MARCH, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Manitoba 


Total, Canada, February 1959. 


Estimated 
Aad tty f Week: 
: umber 0 eeks 
Province Beneficiaries Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
37.0 148.078 
8.6 34,310 
44.4 177,711 
42.0 168.044 
Sabu evapo) 8 ayant a eva alas tenses octete laeaaeg: gfe asclenmtate at? 252.2 1,008,907 
Waals. sits clone gis nasi ernie Moeataw heteislate 225.5 902,174 
28.8 115, 202 
24.1 96, 247 
isieush Pa erate otete aioe cies h RRR, oo hia Raven 31.6 126, 200 
69.0 275, 861 
Total, Canada, March 1959........5........00% 763, 2 3,052,734 
673,4 2,693, 527 
802.2 3, 369, 253 


Motel, Canada;; March 1968/55.) es sach ew sticrels is stoi 


Amount 


8,111, 152 
641,738 
3,625,098 
3,438, 641 
22,148, 465 
19,174,934 
2,523,274 
2,165,540 
2,925, 428 
6,114, 169 


65, 868, 439 
58,076, 106 
72,382,046 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH 381, 1959 


Source:—Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 


ixaludmnee dy... ccm. cw nce 


PYEIEIGH Mine cs sits ie c cls 2 
Provinces F.;........ 


Newfoundland. 
M: 


QuebOG sam asics0.ckicss.es 
IMBION er ciate rivlestelsss 36 
HSMSlOee aces plese sie 


Female. . 


Saskatchewan. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) March 
rote . hist cent-| 31, 1958 

claimants} 2 or ver Total 
pee a 5-8 | o12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Berle oatabi iin | eel 
766, 862 43.9 859, 639 
609,798 Nor AVAmABLE 47.4 699, 345 
157, 064 30.2 160, 294 
678,208 |103.077 | 54,512 | 90,920 |113,827 |153,458 { 61,481 |100,933 43.8 754,917 
539,389 | 84,036 | 44,550 | 72,892 | 91,435 |130,680 | 49,078 | 66,718 ou 613, 650 
138,819 | 19,041 9,962 | 18,028 | 22,392 | 22,778 | 12,403 | 34,215 30.7 141, 267 
31,818 2,146 1,529 3,744 7,048 | 11,687 2,503 3,161 80.7 37,797 
30,028 1,983 1,423 3,474 6,729 |} 11,361 2,362 2,696 82.6 36, 194 
1,790 163 106 270 319 326 141 465 49,4 1,603 
6, 869 333 Aleef 557 1,399 3,181 665 557 78.0 6, 680: 
5, 854 280 146 464 1,189 2,860 553 362 81.1 5,759 
1,015 53 31 93 210 821 112 195 60.5 921 
44,565 6,614 3,119 4,996 9,284 | 10,992 3, 663 5,897 54.8 44,235 
38, 874 5,999 2,755 4,204 8,261 | 10,005 3,174 4,476 56,5 38,954 
5,691 615 364 792 1,023 987 489 1,421 43.5 5,281 
41,777 5,296 2,828 5,316 7,928 | 11,755 4,425 4,229 73.4 46,061 
35, 691 4,828 2,531 4,617 6,806 | 10,356 3,602 2,951 76.5 40.096 
6,086 468 297 699 1,122 1,399 823 1,278 54.9 5,965 
258,793 | 39,470 | 20,215 | 37,266 | 48,179 | 57,138 | 23,931 | 37,594 45.8 279,966 
213,472 | 32,733 | 17,243 | 31,586 | 36,585 | 49,963 | 19,716 | 25,646 49.7 232, 995. 
45,321 6,737 2,972 5, 680 6,594 7,175 4,215 | 11,948 27.7 46,971 
226,950 | 38,271 | 21,913 | 30,363 | 34,204 | 44,652 | 19,632 | 37,915 30.0 251,274 
166,695 | 28,999 | 17,002 | 22,198 | 24,735 | 35,269 | 14,902 | 28,595 30.7 188, 451 
60, 255 9,272 4,911 8,170 9,469 9,383 4,730 | 14,320 27.9 62, 823. 
28,974 39.3 35, 851 
22,308 45.0 27,691 
6, 666 20.1 8,160 
22, 834 58.1 25,219 
18, 493 Nor AVAmABLE 62.9 21,053 
4,341 37.4 4,166 
36, 846 40.1 43, 652 
29,608 43.6 36,951 
7, 238 25.6 6,701 
67,436 | 10,947 4,731 8,678 ) 10,785 | 14,053 6,662 ) 11,580 35.8 88, 904 
48,775 9,214 3,450 6,354 7,130 | 10,866 4,769 6,992 387.4 71,201 
18,661 1,733 1,281 2,324 3, 655 3, 187 1,893 4, 588 31.6 17,703 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 
Province Total | Entitled | , Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Miosipled Pending 
oft Benefit Beneke 

Newfoundland. cs, «2, eieicisisis tere 5,376 4,509 867 5,504 4,824 680 1,945 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,062 938 124 859 798 61 372 
Nowa: Scotia, .. atte genscee sccles 13,911 7,069 6, 842 13,364 12,481 883 2,806 
New: Brunswick. co dascmnees ses sae 11, 102 8, 804 2,298 10,514 9,383 1,181 3,188 
Quebec! os 4 sah eanees ate ates 75, 643 55,976 19, 667 71,173 63,574 7,599 21,616 
ONGATIO, - u0gs ois ce wala te met eas 75,030 52,819 22,211 77,315 69,085 8, 230 17,126 
Manttobay, iisc:cse eu dtanteteaa cree 8, 657 6,707 1,950 8,475 7,407 _ 1,068 2,091 
Saskatchewan............0seeeuees 5, 804 4,666 1,138 5,736 5,029 707 1,671 
AV DSrbG 2. 8a Sakata ee aie ieais eres 12, 833 8, 644 4,189 12,166 10, 846 1,320 4,046 
British Columbia 2heccna.+sees ees 20,677 13,917 6,760 20, 138 17,273 2,865 5,602 
Total, Canada, March 1959....| 230,095 164, 049 66,046 225, 244 200, 700 24,544 60, 463 
Total, Canada, Feb. 1959..... 220,942 161,476 59, 466 231,003 199, 228 31,775 55,612 
Total, Canada, March 1958...] 253,338 179, 667 73,671 250, 271 224,471 25, 800 68, 558 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 35,606. 


+ In addition, 36,423 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,252 were special requests not granted and 1,607 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,580 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of: Total Employed Claimants 

1959—Marehin, . .. so. seca ierictosiesseieis 5, <1 RRC OEE COREE eee 4,190, 100 3,934, 100 796,000 
BeDTUar ys as ba pte eats a eyes ciggs este ws ae eee ce ee 4,169,000 3,383,900 785,100 
4,177,000 3,462, 000 715,000 

3,972,000 3,552,800 419, 200 

3,901,000 3,577,500 323,500 

3,907,000 3, 624, 400 282,600 

3,919,000 3,624, 400 294,600 

3,931,000 3, 630,200 300, 800 

4,055,000 3, 609, 500 445, 500 

4,059, 000 3,507,900 551, 100 

4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 

4, 205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 

4,216, 000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
A Household | Commodi- 
ee Total Food Shelter Clothing operation Hes and 
Services 
OBA SY CAT ac anc corelteremtaetes Motes leratets 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
LOSSY Car. «coe cicrsimacauie sleeve eeodel 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
MOSGeaY CAR, oc. ae etiowle emptitenstecartters 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Aa7-1 120.9 
121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
125.1 12004 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 131.3 130.1 
125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
October... Adios oneal oe ae 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 113.2 131.8 
November: iio eacgeenoast rs 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
December.)...b.. Me ete ees 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 1383.4 
LO5O Gan Uary 7c saccncaletree Newen sane ie 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
Mebrusry,,..c cdanmeertone ae eeclets 125.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
March. 022 boserates sseieen eee 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
April | ci. at tisitered oiae ohieeteet ebiele 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
IME SV -:..-x c\etauiierBteuMtetese v/ale ale eteiete ieraieroiare 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1959 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

ne [ House- | Commo- 
‘Ayal March April Food Shelter | Clothing 6 hold dities 

1958 1959 1959 peratiqn| yas 

Services 
(@)'St. John’s, NAG vec. ns 111.9 113.4 113.9 111.9 114.4 104.1 109.4 125.0 
IS EAMERS ongonscdoyed gad cocoson: 123.5 125.0 125.1 116.0 132.7 118.4 128.9 135.2 
Pant Wom ss cet cee cote tentok s 125.4 127.0 126.8 119.2 135.4 117.9 123.6 140.2 
Montreal......... Safertee Oamkerd 125.6 126.2 125.6 123.6 143.2 105.7 119.7 133.3 
Ott aware seeen sn meiss biome cotaes 125.7 125.9 125.8 117.4 146.9 113.5 121.4 133.9 
Toronto... a 128.9 128.2 127.9 lien 153.9 112.5 122.9 136.4 
Winnipeg. . 2... ms. ae ia 123.3 122.6 122.7 Lae 131.3 115.8 118.4 130.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 12127 122.1 121.9 117.2 122.3 120.1 123.8 126.5 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 121.3 122.2 122.0 116.7 125.3 117.8 121.7 130.0 
Wal couvereee nr doses cos resets 125.8 127.0 127.1 121.2 137.8 114.5 131.1 133.7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Nore—Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least 
one working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than 
six workers but exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved 
includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged 
to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers 
indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 
For further notes on this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-59 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 
WRC de beh a an Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning trikes 8 
During Month and Ry cokers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts NAC] Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
149 159 bl 60,090 1, 875, 400 0.18 
221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
242 249 91, 409 1, 634, 881 0.14 
251 260 107, 497 2,879, 120 0.24 
23 32 11,964 122,470 0.13 
19 33 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
21 40 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 
25 54 18,495 255,360 0.25 
26 56 48,444 491, 280 0.49 
19 48 41,537 857,390 0,85 
ISCO eal ec Oa a ee ee 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
ecerma Derers cir. tockeecnet oe wees 5 31 18,129 243, 105 0.24 
Bae Pe I AUAIY «ea cali ieia.c co chesctors @ havea aioe 14 38 13,739 158, 730 0.16 
JG oh) 29M togS Gea aE Cn SSeS eine 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 
IGN el ie, 0 CoS EOI ae eee ana 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
(Mal ag onda Sgn eee 12 22 8,747 72.340 0.07 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


APRIL 1959, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes , 
Workers SN AL Ae Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and ~ |Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
' INewioundland..2, cA oes Peps 6 set aide aera sll Waa 
aa Wane oho" PRineo.l dward Walam dean tiracias.ll s,0.01s.st+ e acnll'S eae eee 
Seip 7-0 19) AES Nova Scotia............ 1 175 175 
NO eld sea a 
Manufacturing........... 
Construction............ 
Transportation, ete 
Public utilities.......... 
at 5. Seta 2 99 | 2-285 British Columbia. oS40°°°"4 313° "| 4,710 
Service...........02.00. 1 8 165 tic dors | ame seitronse ait 1 1,605 | 35,310 
All industries....... 22 8,747 72,340 All jurisdictions... . 22 8,747 72,340 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


APRIL 1959 
(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
a= Worlers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Tnvolced =e ~ 
aes April Accu- |Termination Result 
Location P mulated Date 

Minrine— 2 ’ ‘ 

Canadian Exploration, Mine Mill 105 | 2,310} 2,310) Apr. 1 |Wages~ 

Salmo, B.C. Loe;.901 ind.) AP ae en Vie eee 

Dominion Coal, Mine Wkrs. Loc. 175 175 175 | Apr. 28 |Work assignments Return 

Glace Bay, N.S. 4530 (Ind.) Apr. 29 |of workers. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Textile Products— 

Brantford Cordage Co., Auto Wkrs. Loe. 397 252 1,005 1,005 | Apr. 14 |Wages~8¢ an hour wage 

Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 20 |increase, retroactive pay. 

Iron & Steel Products— : 

W. C. Wood, United Electrical Wkrs. 130 | 2,470] 2,470 | Apr. 6 |Cost of living, seniority 

Guelph, Ont. Loe. 544 ind.) 9 -% 7) dhe | es | ee ree rates, bonus system 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Steelworkers Loc. 2251 400 | 2,930] 2,930} Apr. 5 |Work assignment, seniori- 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 12 |ty« Transfer of seniority. 

Transportation Equipment— 

Griffin Steel Foundries, Metal Trades (CCCL) 140 | 3,080 | 16,940) Nov. 6 |Disciplinary dismissal of 

St. Hyacinthe; Que. > er nT en ee ee |e one worker, grievances 

Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 

plies— Auto Wkrs. Loe. 1235 102 | 2,040] 6,050} Feb. 4 |Wages~ Wage increase of 5¢ 

Canadian Allis-Chalmers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 29 |an hour plus 6¢ an hour 

St. Thomas, Ont. each anniversary date to 
1961; cost of living for- 
mula. 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., United Electrical Wkrs. 159 | 2,700} 5,720) Mar. 3 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 15¢ 

London, Ont. Loc. 546 (Ind.) Apr. 24 |an hour increase for men, 
22¢ an hour for women, a 
further increase of 2¢ an 
hour Oct. 24, 1959, 10¢ an 
hour April 24, 1960. Other 
immediate increases in 
certain job classifications, 
expanded fringe benefits. 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., United Electrical Wkrs. 2,500 | 1,560 | 1,560] Apr. 15 |Use of parts from strike- 

Hamilton, Ont. Loe. 504 (Ind.) Apr. 16 |bound plant~ Return of 
workers. 

Chemical Products— 

Polymer Corporation, Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loc. | 1,605 | 35,310 | 44,590 | Mar. 18 |Wages, working conditions 

Sarnia, Ont. 1614:(A FL-CIO/CLO)) ©) % 7) Sie See SR eee iS) 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

Brique Citadelle, Union Fédérale des Em- 100 300 3800 | Apr. 27 |Scope of collective agree- 

Boischatel & Villeneuve, Que. ployés des Briqueteries (83)! | Pe ar A ied) ee eee, ment 

Loc. 103 (CTC) 
‘TRANSPORTATION ETC.— _ 
Smith Transport and' Kingsway|Teamsters Loc. 106 (CLC) 770 | 5,910} 5,910} Apr. 16 |Use of piggy-back rail 
Transport, ; Apr. 25 |transport Return of wor- 

Montreal and other points, Que. kers, referral to concilia- 
tion. 

Trucking Firms, Teamsters Loc. 938 (CLC)| 2,000 | 8,000} 8,000] Apr. 17 |Use of piggy-back rail 

Toronto, Oshawa and other Apr. 23 |transport~ Return of wor- 


points, Ont. 


Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents. (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French), 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 
35 cents a copy (English or French), 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 


Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupation are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_ loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available from, March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 


One dollar acopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsa copy. (Hnglish or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 

25 centsa.copy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 


men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 


25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 
Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 


(Revised 1959)-A fact book on the female labour 
force. 25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Working Conditions in Canada, 1958 
25 cents a copy (Mnglish or French). 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25 centsacopy. (English). 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 


If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 


En cas de non-livraison, 


Whos. arranging Vole 
Retirement Gueome 


It's really up to you what happens when your earning days are over. You 
can provide your own pension, free from dependence upon others, 
through a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


Don't delay. Investigate NOW how a Government Annuity can ease the 
financial problem of your later years. 


Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, — who will call at 
your convenience, ‘or mail the coupon below, POSTAGE FREE! 


Wel, Coupon for Further Guformattion 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, L.G. 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free) 
Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annvities. 


My (name AS. , .cissiscizcccsvaccontiseveregcuecadiacvsarcepettrovetomanauase eereaeeuteetestsaevesestobaszetertteatert 
(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 


| live at 


CANADIAN 
G OV ER N M ENT ees of Birth osha eee 
| i | iT] ES ge when annwity to StOFt. ....secsssesecessseeeesesseeee feiethons te ea ee 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 
L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


